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IDOLATRY 


@] Idolatry is doubtless a much abused 
term, and more so as a little reflection 
clearly shows that many who oppose it can 
be found guilty of practicing it. 

@| What, we may ask, are the ear-marks of 
idolatry? Our western minds at mere men- 
tion of the word fly to thoughts of graven 
images, strange staring figures with fright- 
ful countenances, horrid animal shapes, 
human features mingled with the beastly, 
in front of them clouds of incense and 
prostrate worshippers. Such is idolatry as 
we ordinarily picture it. 


q But idolatry must contain some inner 
principle, which renders it obnoxious to 
cultivated minds, for it is repulsive to the 
cultured man of East or West. Nor is it 
certain that all who go in and out of the temple with 
their offerings are idolaters. Some of them do look 
past the symbol into a deeper reality with which they 
would be at peace. When, then does idolatry arise? 
Is it not at the moment when the symbol becomes 
more important than the spiritual truth symbolized? 


@] But if this be true, idolatry may be much more 
wide-spread than we have considered possible. Icons, 
crucifixes, confessions, dogmas, rites, sacraments, 
ecclesiastical institutions, forms, modes of dress, may 
easily fall within this category. What one of the 
founders of a religion would now find himself at 
home with the institutionalized forms that perpetuate 


his faith. Certainly not Zarathustra, Sakyamuni, 
Mohammed, or Jesus. When forms or opinions be- 
come more important to the minds of the worship- 
pers than the spiritual purpose of the founder, there, 
under whatever guise, we have idolatry. 


@] Idolatry is now the principal barrier to world-wide 
religious understanding. No one can honestly dis- 
pute Sakymuni’s repudiation of suffering inflicted by 
the inhumanities of the social order, nor can but 
commend his own refusal to profit by such sufferings. 
None can take umbrage at the reforming zeal of 
Mohammed who preached righteousness to a cor- 
rupt and decaying Eastern Christendom. The long- 
ing for purity expressed in the Parsee scriptures strikes 
responsive chords in all religious hearts. No religion, 
race, or creed but is ready for the acknowledgement 
of the power and validity of Christian love stripped 
from the wrappings of opinion which we too often 
impose. 


q Misunderstandings and conflicts arise only as we 
pass out from the field of spiritual fact into those of 
philosophical or theological opinion. We need hon- 
estly to ask ourselves whether we are more anxious 
that these deeper truths shall conquer or that our 
own sect or way of interpreting Christianity shall pre- 
vail. Is the cut of a coat, the repetition of a ritual, 
the form of a statement, our denominational statis- 
tics, of more importance than that men shall come 
to the knowledge of spiritual reality in their own way 
and discover their own method of symbolizing it? 
If so, then we cannot clear ourselves of the just charge 
of being in our way idolaters. 


q But, strangely enough, idolatry is not the short- 
coming of religion alone. In many ways symbols 
may be worshipped while the truth they signify may 
be repudiated. Idolatry haunts even the realm of 


business in the false worship of slogans of success, 
in economic dogmas that have a scientific appearance 
but are in reality only the expressions of an inherent 
selfishness. Idolatry sets up its altars in seats of learn- 
ing where men gaze so steadily at single aspects of 
truth that its very narrowness makes it false to the 
wholeness of truth. Idolatry poses itself in the habili- 
ments of patriotism to defend institutions whose vital 
principles it repudiates altogether. Proponents of 
social change mouth to the four winds principles 
themselves would be the first to oppose in practice. 


@| The heart of idolatry is in pretence. It is pre- 
tension of devotion to a cause, when in fact we are 
bent upon some personal advantage, some selfish 


interest. 
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BURNING QUESTIONS 


By F. C. S. SCHILLER 


Prison at first sight, is a subject singularly 
lacking in burning questions. Its history cannot point 


with pride and pity to a long array of spectacular martyr- 
doms, such as those which adorn the annals of theology and 
politics. Martyrs to philosophy seem to be few and far be- 
tween. Indeed, on closer inspection they hardly seem to 
have been martyrs to philosophy; for they seem always to 
have suffered, not so much for properly philosophic opin- 
ions, as for their interventions in theology and politics. A 
brief survey of reputed philosophic martyrs, in their chron- 
ological order, will sufficiently indicate the truth of this 


remark. 
Le 


Pythagoras heads the list of those who may claim to 
have been martyred for their philosophy, if we can accept 
the tradition that he perished when the clubhouse of his 
adherents at Croton was burnt by the infuriated democrats. 
But this very story shows also that Pythagoras had inter- 
vened in politics, on the oligarchic side. 


We may next enumerate a series of philosophers who fell 
victims to the piety or politics of enlightened Athens at 
the summit of her glory. In each case there is good reason 
to believe that Athenian “piety” was nothing but politics 
in disguise. 
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The first of these philosophers to be convicted of im- 
piety was Anaxagoras, the friend of Pericles, who intro- 
duced the ideas of philosophy to Athens and of purposive 
Reason (Nous) to the philosophic public. When his patron 
grew unpopular, his enemies struck at his friends. A 
charge of impiety was (as we shall see) the easiest and 
most effective accusation to bring against a new idea: so 
it was brought against Anaxagoras, together with Aspasia. 
By humbling himself in her defense Pericles procured the 
acquittal of his mistress; but his master was driven out of 
Athens. No doubt as a resident alien he had no taste for 
the hemlock with which the Athenians dosed the “impious.” 


The next victim of prosecution for impiety was Prota- 
goras, the most famous teacher in Hellas, and the great 
philosopher of democracy, whose maxim, Man is the meas- 
ure of all things, the Athenians were quite clever enough 
to interpret as a proclamation of the equal rights of man in 
the intellectual sphere. So they honored him. He was ap- 
pointed the lawgiver of Thurii, the important colony the 
Athenians founded in Italy in 443 B. C. He was also able 
to amass a fortune by instructing the young men of the 
wealthy classes how to master the vital art of public speak- | 
ing and so to circumvent democratic juries and to preserve 
their life and property intact. Unfortunately, when he was 
already an old man (either 70 or 90, according to different 
traditions), in 411 B. C., the failure of the Sicilian Ex- 
pedition and the intrigues of Alcibiades provoked a short- 
lived oligarchic revolution in Athens. Among its leaders 
was Pythodorus, a knight, who is presently found to bring 
an accusation against Protagoras. For impiety, of course, 
based upon a possibly harmless and certainly very natural 
remark in Protagoras’s work on Truth, which might well 
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have suggested itself to any one that had reflected on the 
details of Greek mythology. ‘Concerning the gods,” Pro- 
tagoras had said, “I have not been able to ascertain whether 
they exist or not; the obscurity of the subject and the brev- 
ity of human life have hindered me from finding out.” This 
was more than enough to procure condemnation under an 
oligarchic régime. But Protagoras, being like Anaxagoras 
an alien, fled from Athens like his predecessor. On the way 
to Sicily, however, his ship foundered, and with him went 
down his own copy of the famous book on Truth. The other 
copies were collected by the Athenian heralds from the only 
persons who would be likely to possess them at first, viz., 
the young oligarchs who had been attending Protagoras’s 
lectures, and burnt. This drastic persecution appears to 
have been successful. The book was suppressed, and there 
is no real evidence that any subsequent philosopher had ever 
read it. Even Plato seems to know it only from hearsay, 
and fails to give the context of the great dictum of Prota- 
goras, of which, in consequence, the meaning has remained 
in dispute. 


In the next, and most famous, case of philosophic mar- 
tyrdom there was no literature to suppress, and every hear- 
er of Socratic conversations was therefore at liberty to 
create his own “Socrates,” and to mould a Socratic philos- 
ophy to please himself. Hence the one feature common to 
all the Socratic Schools was their oligarchic bias. For only 
the young men of the wealthy classes could afford to follow 
Socrates about, mostly, no doubt, in the hope of learning 
from him the important forensic art of cross-examination. 
But it is highly probable that they, rightly, detected in the 
Socratic attitude a definite implication which suited their 
own politics. When Socrates declared that virtue was 
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knowledge, he was making conduct a matter of science, and 
not merely of custom and tradition; he was demanding 
also an expert government very different from the happy- 
go-lucky Athenian device of appointing magistrates by 
lot. Socrates, therefore, has good claims to be accounted 
the founder not only of ethical science and of the art of 
cross-examination, but also of skilled government, that is, 
ultimately, of bureaucracy, rather than oligarchy. 


The Athenians, however, were not in a mood to make 
this subtle distinction. They saw him walking about un- 
scathed during the tyranny of the Thirty, an intimate 
friend of the worst enemies of the people, and they heard 
him propound a doctrine which seemed as definitely anti- 
democratic in its implications as that of Protagoras had 
been conducive to democracy. So they thirsted for his 
blood. Unfortunately they could not strike at him directly, 
because, when the city surrendered to Thrasybulus, an am- 
nesty had been stipulated. This, however, was no serious 
obstacle to the vengeance of a triumphant democracy. If 
we are right in holding that a charge of impiety was the 
regular camouflage for political rancor, we should expect 
the attack on Socrates to be launched on this ground. Ac- 
cordingly, Anytus, the right hand man of Thrasybulus, ap- 
pears as the chief accuser of Socrates in the prosecution 
which speedily followed the return of the Demos. Nor did 
the charge of corrupting the youth, which was coupled 
with that of impiety, mean anything more than that any 
sort of higher education was regarded as tampering with 
the young, and inevitably making them disrespectful to 
their ignorant parents. 


All the world knows the tragic issue, written up by one 
of the world’s greatest writers, amid the applause of the 
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the whole anti-democratic intelligentsia. At seventy So- 
crates preferred death to exile, and his fate has remained 
the great culmination of philosophic martyrdom. Never- 
theless, the democratic majority on the Athenian jury 
meant to kill the politician, not the philosopher. 


After Socrates the history of philosophic martyrology 
becomes more and more of an anti-climax. No doubt Gior- 
dano Bruno’s Venetian patron regarded him primarily as 
a fraudulent alchemist, when he delivered him over to the 
Roman Inquisition, to be burnt asaheretic. But Bruno 
must have been a very trying person, who had made him- 
self impossible all over Europe. He must also have been a 
good deal of a bore. Doubtless he received harsh treatment, 
but it should not be assumed that the Church burnt him 
merely or mainly for his theological opinions. At any rate 
Nicholas of Kues, not so very much earlier, had held quite 
as unorthodox opinions: yet he flourished exceedingly, 
and died in peace and in high repute as Cardinal Cusanus, 
a prince of the Church. He had had the prudence to be on 
the winning side in Papal politics. 


The expulsion of Spinoza from the synagogue of Amster- 
dam is hardly worth mentioning as a case of philosophic 
persecution. It liberated him from the narrow trammels 
of the ghetto, from which all intelligent Jews had been try- 
ing to escape ever since the Middle Ages. He became in 
consequence a correspondent of princes, and it is very un- 
likely that a poor little lens-grinding Jew would have had 
a professorship of philosophy in a first class university 
offered him in the twentieth century. For, rightly or 
wrongly, our merchant princes are no longer interested in 
our philosophies. 
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Philosophy has become too technical under the régime 
of professional professors. The professors have now got 
safe jobs, but their subject has become obscure and socially 
unimportant. Even the Bolshevists, who of all rulers are 
most sensitive to the movements of ideas, do not trouble to 
shoot counter-revolutionary idealists. 


Under these conditions philosophic martyrdom has nat- 
urally degenerated. It is now only an affair of sordid 
little squabbles and intrigues about appointments to pro- 
fessorships. Those curious to sample them may read Scho- 
penhauer’s magnificent tirades against professorial phi- 
losophy in the age when the Minister of Education, Alten- 
stein, allowed Hegel to dictate the filling of all the philos- 
ophy chairs in the Prussian universities. Altogether it 
must, I fear, be admitted that philosophers have not shone 
as martyrs, and that the history of philosophy is not illu- 
mined by many burning questions. 


1bt 


But, though philosophic questions do not burn, they 
certainly smoulder. In the limbo to which they are con- 
signed they smoulder everlastingly. That is why they ap- 
pear to be very much the same questions that they were in 
the beginning of Greek philosophy 2500 years ago, and, at 
their present rate of consumption, they bid fair to last for 
another 2500 years. Let us consider some of the reasons 
for this situation. 


Philosophic questions are not ventilated enough, and are 
too meticulously shielded from the fresh air of novel fact: 
moreover, their spiritual fires are too often choked up with 
the ashes of dead controversies, and damped down with 
rubbish heaps of pedantry. 
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Nevertheless I will venture to maintain that there is 
abundant material in the nature of philosophy to engender 
burning questions. If certain questions are not at present 
brightly burning, they ought to be. If they do not inflame 
the ardor of present-day philosophers, it must be because 
the philosophers are not sensitive enough to vital issues. I 
intend therefore to discuss a few specimens of burning 
questions as such, and to show that no philosophy worthy 
of the name can afford to quench their flames. 


III. 


Let me take first the great topic of Personality. Its in- 
fluence is all-pervasive, and this alone should be enough 
to render Personality a burning question in any philosophic 
context. It will not do for any philosophy to ignore Person- 
ality. The sciences can do this, and can afford to do it, 
precisely because they are special sciences with no pre- 
tensions to cope with the whole of the real. But no philos- 
ophy can afford to omit it from the data which it contem- 
plates. By so doing, a philosophy at once condemns itself 
as partial and partisan. Nor again will it do to represent 
personality merely as a deceptive mirror which distorts the 
real and generates nothing but error and illusion. Per- 
sonality resembles not a mirror so much as the atmosphere 
through which is seen whatever we see; it is necessary to 
our life as well as to our vision. Thus the first reason why 
it must be taken into account is that we cannot do with- 
out it; any slur that is cast upon it discredits all our knowl- 
edge. Secondly, the stimulus to every cognitive enterprise 
comes from personality, and no knowing would be at- 
tempted or persisted in if it did not appear desirable to 
somebody. | 
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Finally, it is high time that some one challenged the 
facile assumption that personality must always be a source 
of error and failure in our knowing. It seems an unwar- 
ranted prejudice, a half-truth, based on a superficial analy- 
sis of a few special cases of attempts at knowing. Of course 
if a man is stupid, lazy, enraged, or violently biased, his 
personality may impede his knowing, even of the things 
he desires to know; but whatever success he achieves will 
still be an item in his knowing. And sheer indifference is 
probably both a commoner and a greater obstacle to know- 
ing than rage or prejudice. It can not, therefore, be laid 
down a priori that personal interest in a problem is always 
detrimental. It may often be the first condition of success. 
Whether in any particular case it is or not, may itself be a 
matter of the personalities concerned. 


So it should be frankly recognized (1) that personality 
has a good as well as a bad influence on knowing, and that 
both need patient study, and (2) that in no case is it possi- 
ble to get rid of personality. Impersonal knowing should 
be admitted to be an abstraction, a fiction, and an im- 
possibility. Moreover, this impossibility need not be at all 
regrettable. For could impersonal knowledge be attained, 
it would be neither desirable nor valuable. If it were 
strictly and truly impersonal, it would be no knowledge we 
could use or call our own. The false belief that the sciences 
are full of impersonal truths appears to arise merely from 
the pernicious habit of logicians of taking “propositions” 
in abstraction, out of their scientific context, and calling 
them “true,” without reference to their meaning, use, and 
function in the science which has engendered them. It is 
utterly misleading, therefore, to define truth as something 
indifferent to us. If there were a truth in which no human 
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spirit could take an interest, it would sink at once into a 
truth-claim, devoid of meaning for us; similarly a real that 
was truly indifferent to us would thereby render us so in- 
different to it that it could not maintain itself in the mind, 
even as a subject for debate. We simply must assume that 
the subjects we inquire into are worth our while. 


Nevertheless I cannot conceal from myself that a 
recognition of personality such as I have demanded is 
likely to have devastating effects upon present-day philos- 
ophies. This is simply another way of stating that it is a 
burning question. It will burn up vast accumulations of 
philosophic rubbish. But we may confidently hope that from 
their ashes philosophy, purged by fire, will rise again like 
a phoenix. 


IV. 


Let me proceed to a second example of a burning ques- 
tion, connected naturally with the first. We may call it the 
Problem of the Self. The Self has hitherto been nothing 
but one of the great and conspicuous failures of philosophy. 
My first reason for this apparently sweeping judgment is 
that it took Western philosophy over 2000 years to discover 
the problem of the self at all. Yet common sense had realized 
it for untold ages, and had everywhere expressed the be- 
havior of certain important constituents of the real by the 
use of personal pronouns. We may safely assert, without 
exhaustive research, that there is not, and never has been, 
a language which was not equipped with personal pro- 
nouns. Yet it did not occur to philosophers that this fact 
had any special significance or importance, and that what 
is the Self? should be a burning question for them all. They 
waited for Descartes to declare the self a spiritual sub- 
stance, and an impregnable rock, on which his system 
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could be built. It is only since Descartes that the self has 
figured in philosophic discussion, though neither with the 
fecundity nor with the success which its vital importance 
deserved. 


By common consent the Cartesian account of the self 
was not a success, and hardly any one now assents to it. 
It did not deserve to be a success; for it was based on the 
assumption of the notion of substance. And substance was 
itself a conception prompted by experience of the self. So 
to explain the self as a substance was logically circular. 
Moreover, having a choice between two conceptions of sub- 
stance to apply to the self, Descartes chose the wrong one. 
Aristotle had laid down two conceptions of substance, which 
we can distinguish as the hypokeimenon or substratum, and 
the energeia, or self-maintaining activity, view. The first 
conceived a “substance” as a subject in which attributes 
inhered, and of which predicates were affirmed. This was 
essentially to use Subject in two senses and to fuse the sub- 
ject of predication, a logical problem, with the subject of 
qualities, an ontological problem, a fusion characteristically 
enshrined in the ambiguous term “attribute.” Thence it 
was an easy plunge into a sea of difficulties as to how “sub- 
stances” retained, and changed, their attributes. From 
these difficulties modern philosophy has never yet been able 
to emerge. The subject-substratum theory of substance 
is still a seething mass of puzzles. 


Aristotle’s second conception of substance had a psy- 
chological inspiration. The energeia view of substance orig- 
inated from the experience of activity, that is, from the 
very flux of owned experiences that had propounded the 


problem of the self. It was thus a slightly disguised re- 
statement of the question; but it at least avoided the mis- 
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takes of explaining the self in terms of some of its own 
activities, namely its predications, and of the analogies 
with itself which it had read into the not-self, namely ‘‘ma- 
terial” substances. 


Unfortunately, with a few noble exceptions, such as 
Leibniz, Lotze, and Wundt, the philosophers did not adopt 
the energeia model for their notion of substance. Descartes’ 
successors quarreled with his conception of the Self as 
substance, not because it was a substratum, but because 
it was spiritual. 


In Locke, substance is attenuated to an unknowable sub- 
stratum, a something he knows not what, which supports 
its attributes, he knows not how. It is really quite super- 
fluous. Accordingly, Berkeley had the happy thought of 
abolishing material substance altogether. Its attributes, 
which he called “ideas,” could just as well, or better, be 
said to inhere in one divine mind, as in a multitude of 
unknowable substrata. For their essence was only to be 
perceived by minds, whose essence it was to perceive. 
Wherefore Berkeley retained spirit-substance, but with- 
out developing the notion of spiritual activity. 


Not so Hume. Hume was bent on surveying the whole 
field of philosophy, consistently, from the scientific stand- 
point of the external observer, and applied this method also 
to the internal contents of the mind. So he tried hard to 
break up the self into a succession of “impressions” and 
“ideas,” like the outside world. He would recognize nothing 
in the mind but objects. “When I enter most intimately 
into what I call myself,” he said, “I always stumble on some 
particular perception or other, of heat or cold, light or 
shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can catch 
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myself at any time without a perception, and never can 
observe anything but the perception.” He infers that “were 
all my perceptions removed by death, I should be entirely 
annihilated,” and scoffs at one who would “perceive some- 
thing, simple and continued, which he calls himself,” for 
he is certain “there is no such principle in me.” So men are 
‘nothing but a bundle or collection of different percep- 
tions’ in whom “there is properly no simplicity at one 
time, nor identity in different . . . the successive perceptions 
only constitute the mind.’” 


Unfortunately, however, Hume’s triumphant analysis 
had omitted to provide one essential. What was the tie that 
could hold together the “‘bundle” of fleeting perceptions 
which made up the mind? How, in J. S. Mill’s version of 
Hume, could one analyse the mind into a series of feelings 
without having to admit also that it was aware of its past 
and its future, and so encountering the “final inexplicabil- 
ity” that “something which ex hypothesi is but a series of 
feelings can be aware of itself as a series.”” Hume was also 
much too clever not to see that the same crux meant the 
breakdown of his analysis. In the Appendix to the Treatise’ 
he admits that “we have no impression of self or substance 
as something simple and individual,” and therefore no 
“idea” of it. The mind having been resolved into percep- 
tions, its continuity is completely dissolved. But on Hume’s 
principles the perceptions then at once become substantive 
existences in their own right. He must admit that “per- 
ceptions are distinct existences, they form a whole only by 
being connected together. But no connexions among dis- 
tinct existences are ever discoverable by human under- 


* Treatise of Human Nature, ed. Selby Bigge, p. 252-3. 
* Examination of Hamilton, p. 248. 
*P. 633-5. 
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standing.” So it appears once more that a mind which 
has been dissected into a series of perceptions not only can- 
not validly conceive itself as a mind, but cannot even con- 
ceive such a thing as a mind. Hume confessed his failure 
handsomely, pleaded “the privilege of a sceptic,” and 
avoided the painful topic forever after. 


But not all philosophers are so happily constituted that 
they can lull to sleep their theoretic scepticism by prag- 
matically leaving their doubts behind when they leave their 
study. Hume’s scepticism worried Kant considerably. It 
aroused him from his “dogmatic” slumbers. For, unlike 
most dogmatists, Kant was too virtuous to take sleeping 
draughts. So he was deeply distressed by the sad condi- 
tion in which knowledge had been left by Hume, and set 
himself to cure it. Unfortunately, he accepted Hume’s 
formulation of the problem. He thought that Humpty 
Dumpty could be compacted together again by a lavish use 
of synthetic paste and a priori principles. It did not occur 
to him that Hume should have gone back behind the analy- 
sis of common-sense instead of starting from it, and carry- 
ing it to unpragmatic extremes. Any thorough epistemology 
should start from the undiscriminated continuum of crude 
experience and trace the motives for the successive steps 
of analysis. As it is, the result is that Kant stands and 
falls with Hume, and that, as James said, the way to a 
truly critical philosophy is not through Kant but round 
him. 

V. 

It is now our duty to trace the failure of Kant’s con- 

ception, both of Substance and of the Self, alias the Trans- 


cendental Ego, alias the Synthetic Unity of Apperception. 
Substance, an a priori “category” of the Understanding, 
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Kant chose to model on the substratum, not of the spiritual, 
but of the material, substance. He conceived it as the per- 
manent in change and argued that it was necessary to the 
perception of change, in order to distinguish change 
(Vertnderung) from the vicissitudes of phenomena which 
he ealled alternation (Wechsel).‘ Into the more practical 
and scientifically important question of how an inquirer 
was to decide whether he was encountering a change in a 
permanent substance or only an alternation in the flux, he 
did not go. Neither did he raise any of the thorny ques- 
tions about the way in which the changing attributes were 
attached to the unchanging substrata and the lengths to 
which change of attributes might go without entailing 
change of substance. He did not consider the problem of 
the knife which had first a new blade and then a new han- 
dle, and he was, of course, far too much of a Protestant to 
trouble about transubstantiation. Lastly, he did not ex- 
plain why he sought for the source of substance in external 
persistence in space rather than in the subjective con- 
tinuity of memory. Altogether Kant’s doctrine of Substance 
seems to be pervaded by an unconscious materialism. 


His discussion of the Self, on the other hand, is com- 
plicated by a dual purpose. On the one hand he insists that 
the Self must be rescued from the psychologically impossi- 
ble impasse in which Hume had left it: the contents of the 
mind must be unified and held together. On the other hand, 
he will not admit (with Leibniz and Wolff) that from this 
necessity it is possible to argue to a metaphysical soul as a 
spiritual substance, which can be simple and indissoluble, 
and therefore immortal. So he propounds a compromise. 
He conceives the Self as the transcendental subject, the 


“Critique: first analogy of experience. 
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highest of his synthetic principles a priori, to which all 
experiences are finally to be referred. It is the subject 
which is the correlate of all objects; but it is epistemological, 
and neither a “substance” nor a metaphysical entity. 


Philosophers have tried hard to persuade the plain man 
that this compromise offered him, if not an a priori proof 
of immortality, yet all he needed to feel justified in call- 
ing himself a self. But if the plain man had not been so 
overawed by the terrific technicality of Kant’s language, 
he might justly have ventured to object that Kant had 
utterly failed to provide him with a self he could cherish 
as his own. For this is the simple truth. The Transcen- 
dental Ego is not a psychical fact but a logical function. 
If true at all, it is true of all minds whatsoever. Hence no 
one can own the Ego, no one has a right to speak of my 
Transcendental Ego or my Synthetic Unity of Appercep- 
tion. It cannot, moreover, be regarded as capable of exist- 
ing in the plural. If it is at all legitimate to turn the re- 
sults of epistemological analysis into entities of metaphys- 
ics—and this the stricter Kantians would deny—it is 
plainly imperative to recognize only one Transcendental 
Ego, and to regard our phenomenal selves as its multiple 
personalities.’ 


This accordingly was what the post-Kantian idealists 
proceeded to do. So philosophic controversy could continue, 
with only a few changes in technical terminology. The 
Subject or Ego took up the old role of spirit-substance. By 
‘nositing” itself and its “other” it excreted the objective 
world; it then reabsorbed its own secretion, and claimed to 
be somehow much the better for the process. 


5 This line of thought conducts, of course, to a unity which aoe eae: dissociation, 
and so may be considered mad. Cp. Studies in Humanism, Ch. 
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These romances were great fun, but did nothing to 
solve the problem of the self. The psychologists, however, 
came to grips with it. William James corrected Hume’s 
cardinal error at the source by recognizing the continuum 
of experience, and graphically describing it as a stream or 
flux of change. He also emphasized that the flux was 
owned. It was somebody’s experience, and the Knower or 
I that “‘had’’ it persisted, even though at every moment, 
on reflection, each earlier J passed into a Me. To adapt, 
probably, his exposition to the pluralism of Hume’s atomic 
perceptions, James went on to speak of a stream of mo- 
mentary /’s, each perishing in turn and passing on its con- 
tents to its successor and heir: unfortunately, many have 
taken this myth too literally. James merely wished to in- 
clude the owning of the changing stream of consciousness 
in his psychological description. So, though he seems to 
reach the conclusion that ‘“‘the passing thought... is itself 
the thinker,” he never forgot that “the identity of J with 
me, even in the very act of their discrimination, is per- 
haps the most ineradicable dictum of common-sense.’” This 
identity of the 7 with the Me he did not think he had ex- 
plained. It is the final problem which James bequeathed 
to subsequent psychologists, and it surely deserves to rank 
as a burning question. 


Vile 


Unfortunately there is not room in this article to give 
a complete solution of this problem. But I believe it to be 
quite soluble, if we hold fast to two demands. In the first 
place the J and the Me must be shown to be consubstantial 
and individual, so that each of us can be an J that can have 
a Me of its own, that is, an J which can be one with his ex- 


* Principles of Psychology I, 401. 
"Outline of Psychology, p. 176. 
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perience, can own it, can be relative to it, and can learn 
from it. Secondly, we must give up altogether the sub- 
stratum view of substance and revert to the energeia view 
of Aristotle. For it is only from our inner experience that 
we can learn what it is to change and yet to remain the 
same, and so can get a model for the notion of permanence 
in change. As for the way in which this view yields a 
satisfactory account of Substance I can refer to chapter 
XII of Humanism, on “Activity and Substance.” 


VII. 


It stands to reason that if space has failed me to ex- 
pound in full the burning question of the self, I cannot take 
up further cases. But I will conclude by suggesting a list 
of what seem to me burning questions well worthy of the 
attention of philosophers. What should we mean by God? 
How are the various “Gods” related? And how proved? 
What is the Problem of Evil? And why is it so difficult? 
Is life worth living, is death worth dying? What about a 
future life? How is progress possible? Can the human 
race be improved? Can happiness be attained, or is it an 
illusion? These are all questions which seem worth ask- 
ing; but they are not likely to be answered speedily: they 
are all likely to remain burning questions for a long time 
to come. 


CAN GOD BE KNOWN? 
By PAUL ARTHUR SCHILPP 


HE past few years have witnessed a very remark- 

able renaissance of interest in the idea of God. God 
has become not merely the central thesis of numerous 
learned volumes in religion and in philosophy, but the sub- 
ject of popular debates on platforms and in periodicals. 


The amazing growth of the popularity of such discus- 
sions is, clearly, an aspect of the current revival of inter- 
est in religion itself. For despite some supercilious claims 
to the contrary, religion is as live an issue to-day as it 
has ever been in the history of the human race. It is gen- 
erally recognized, moreover, that the God-concept is the 
most determinative concept in religion. In view of these 
facts the increasing popularity of discussions about God 
might be considered a good omen for the future of religion. 


It is not obvious, on the other hand, that all these dis- 
cussions really aid the cause either of religion or that of 
intellectual clarification. In fact, a careful perusal of the 
wealth of material on this subject which has recently 
poured from American, English and Continental presses 
confronts one with two major considerations from which 
the careful and thoughtful reader finds it difficult to escape. 
The first is the startlingly obvious fact that among these 
writers one can find hardly two in complete agreement con- 
cerning the God-concept.' The second is the question: how 


“To what extremes such differences may go and to what absurd assertions attempts 
at conciliation of such differences may lead is, probably, best illustrated by the recent 
literary episode in which a certain philosopher-theologian tried to tell John Dewey 
what the latter really means by his concept of “God” in his most recent volume, 4 
Common Faith. When Mr. Dewey, in the interest of clarifying the precise meaning of 
his own position, found it necessary flatly to deny the suggested interpretation, the 
editor of a leading religious journal had the audacity to suggest that perhaps Mr. 
Dewey’s interpreters and critics knew better what Mr. Dewey “ought to mean” than 
did the latter himself. 
216 
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do most of these men know so much about God? Finally, it 
is true, these two considerations merge into the question: 
How is it possible for perfectly honest and reverent men 


to know so many different and often even contradictory 
things about God? 


To put it mildly, the total effect of such reading at pres- 
ent is apt to be more confusing than helpful. This is especi- 
ally true in the case of the interested layman who lacks 
specific technical training in these fields and who feels, 
nonetheless,—and rightly so—that the God-concept is of 
no small importance to him. In view of the inevitable dam- 
age which a wide-spread confusion on this subject is bound 
to bring to the cause of real religion, it would seem to be 
important to raise some rather simple but serious ques- 
tions concerning this issue. 


As I see it, our major difficulty with the God-concept 
is to be found in the fact that we have not clearly 
distinguished the very fundamental differences between 
empirical knowledge, religious faith, and metaphysical 
speculation. These very different methods have all been 
hopelessly mixed in most treatises on God. Nor have most 
of the authors on the subject considered it at all necessary 
to warn their readers as to which of these methods they 
expected to use in their respective treatises. In fact, most 
writers have used all three. Obviously, nothing but end- 
less confusion can come out of such careless procedure. If 
the scientists of the last three centuries had dealt even 
with their most speculative and purely hypothetical con- 
cepts in similarly confused fashion, we should still find our- 
selves in the Dark Ages. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
much of our religious writing finds little heed among the 
more careful thinkers of our day. For results obtained by 
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such careless procedure can, at best, reveal only idiosyncra- 
tic opinions, and cannot, therefore, claim the respect of 
thoughtful men. 


The present discussion will be of a purely critical na- 
ture, since I am, at present, primarily concerned with an 
attempt to clarify the issue. I have no intention, within 
the limited space of this study, to delineate one more God- 
concept. In view of the generally existing confusion on 
this issue, moreover, this critical task appears to me to be 
at present of the greater importance. 


Stated in a single sentence, the proposition which shall 
concern us in the balance of this study is as follows: 


God is an object of religious faith, and he may also be 
required as an hypothesis of metaphysical speculation, but 
he is not an object of empirical knowledge. 


It is, of course, quite laudable to study religion as an 
empirical fact and to use as much as possible of the scien- 
tific method in the analysis of religious phenomena. This 
is far from being merely a concession made to the spirit 
of our age. Rather, nothing less than such procedure can, 
in the long run, validate our religious conclusions to ra- 
tional minds. Since religion is, moreover, a fact of human 
experience, it must, obviously, be able to yield to empirical 
methods of analysis and investigation. Even the psycholo- 
gical fact of faith as well as the act of faith become, thus, 
quite truly, objects of scientific research, and the psychology 
of religion, thus far, may be as “objective” and as empirical 
as any other psychology. 


* That the aim of a “pure” or “absolute” “objectivity” is an idle and hopeless quest 
in both philosophy and science, I have recently tried to demonstrate in detail. Cf. my 
articles on “Is ‘Standpointless Philosophy’ Possible?” (The Philosophical Review, 
Vol. XLIV, No. 3, May, 1935, pp. 227-253), and “On the Possibilities and Limitations 
of vita Science” (College of the Pacific Publications in Philosophy, vol. III, 1934, 
pp. 29-47). 
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It should, however, be equally as obvious that the “di- 
vine object” of religious faith is no longer subject to such 
methods of treatment. For, by initial definition, the object 
of religious faith in the case of the God-concept is experi- 
ence-transcending. Nor can the assertion of the immanence 
of God in man change anything on the just asserted fact. 
For the immanence of God in man is asserted not as a 
datum of directly analyzable and scientifically verifiable 
experience, but as the assertion of religious faith, i.e., as 
part of the possessed faith in God. 


It should certainly be clear that we cannot expect think- 
ing men to believe that faith and scientifically verifiable 
knowledge are identical. They are far from being synony- 
mous. Each of the terms has a distinct meaning. We can- 
not here, however, enter into a detailed description or dis- 
cussion of either term.’ It is, for our present purposes, 
quite sufficient to use the terms in the established sense in 
which every natural scientist uses them. According to this 
usage, knowledge can be had only of those things which 
will yield to analysis and investigation by the use of our 
senses (as aided by scientific instruments) and which are 
capable of prediction and therefore also of empirical veri- 
fication. 


I am well aware of the fact that it has always been 
claimed that God too is an empirical fact, since he is ex- 
perienced by man, and that even science can verify the 
facts of the differences brought about in actual human liv- 
ing by the fact of the experience of God within. This, how- 
ever, is just one more concrete example of the mental con- 
fusion of those who make such claims. Not that I would 


2To do so would require not merely the writing of a complete epistemology and 
psychology, but of a whole philosophy of life as well, since it is a well known fact 
that the epistemological problem is solved (if at all) quite differently by the different 
schools of philosophy. 
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deny the empirically obvious and verifiable changes brought 
about in human life by religion. But it is one thing to 
admit such change and to admit that it is due to religious 
reasons or even to faith in God. It is a quite different mat- 
ter, however, to claim the God who is thus appropriated 
by religious faith as himself an object of empirical analysis 
and of verifiable knowledge and prediction. This latter is, 
manifestly, not true. The empirically verifiable change in 
the direction of a man’s life may indeed be said to prove 
his faith in a certain kind of a God, but it cannot prove 
either the actual existence of that God or anything about 
his nature. God himself, in other words, has in no sense 
thereby been brought within the realm of empirically 
verifiable and scientifically predictable knowledge. Faith 
still remains faith. To admit that God is an object of re- 
ligious faith is by no means a justification for assuming 
that he is an object of empirical (scientifically verifiable 
and predictable) knowledge. 


Once this is granted one feels quite confounded by the 
large number of things which various theologians seem 
to claim to know about God. No wonder their assertions 
about God differ so widely and often so fundamentally from 
each other! For, since God himself is not an object of 
knowledge, all that men have asserted of his character and 
functions is equally beyond the range of empirical knowl- 
edge. So that, so far as “sensible’-knowledge’ of God’s 
“real” character is concerned, one man’s guess is as good 
as another’s. This does not disqualify the right—even the 
rational right—of faith to assert itself either in the direc- 
tion of belief in God’s existence or in that of fitting him 
with the characteristics which one’s faith requires.’ 


‘In the Kantian sense of the word. 

I have, in fact, argued elsewhere not only for the right of but the need f 
procedure by faith; cf. the chapters “Why Believe In God?” and “The Kind Of Sad 
We Need” in Do We Need A New Religion? (New York, 1929). 
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But it is simply disastrous for any kind of intelligent 
and justifiable use of words and of language to make such 
claims in behalf of empirical knowledge, instead of frankly 
admitting that they are the result of faith. The absurdity 
of these claims becomes all the more exaggerated when one 
views the multitudinous and widely varying portraits of 
God, all supposedly the result of knowledge. No wonder 
the world is still too generally questioning the intellectual 
integrity of religious leaders and thinkers. We cannot, 
after all, claim the respect of rational men nor even pre- 
serve our own intellectual self-respect so long as we glibly 
proceed to make careless claims for knowledge in realms 
in which empirical knowledge, in any significant sense of 
the word, simply is not and cannot be possible. 


For I am willing to go farther than assert merely that 
we have no empirically verifiable or scientifically predict- 
able knowledge of God. Such knowledge is, in the very 
nature of the case, forever impossible for the finite mind 
of man. If God be God, that is to say, if he is so far be- 
yond the reaches of our finite experience that he can be 
called God in the sense in which man has always thought 
of God as at least far beyond himself, then he is and must 
be beyond the possibility of being grasped by sense-knowl- 
edge or “explained” by reason. Knowledge of God becomes, 
therefore, for ever impossible. 


In the light of these considerations it certainly is strange 
that, generation after generation, men should so confi- 
dently assert things about God’s attributes and functions. 
Nor has such thinking and writing ever been as strange 
and unreal as it is to-day; to-day, when most of the just 
mentioned considerations have become common-place 
knowledge with almost all thinking people. 
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When it comes to metaphysical speculation concerning 
the God-concept we find ourselves, fundamentally, con- 
fronted with the same sort of a situation. Metaphysical 
speculations about God may be justifiable, rational, and 
even necessary. Even when they are that to the highest 
degree, however, they are still metaphysical speculations 
and not empirical and scientifically verifiable and predict- 
able knowledge. It may be true, for example, that God 
must meet an inevitable demand of the moral conscious- 
ness of man, as Kant argued a hundred and fifty years ago. 
It may, furthermore, be true that God is required from 
certain—quite rational—points of view in meeting the 
legitimate demands of speculative reason. This, neverthe- 
less, does not make God an object of empirical or scientific 
knowledge. Metaphysical speculation, no matter how jus- 
tifiable, rational, or even necessary, is not and, as such, 
never can be identical with scientifically verifiable and 
predictable knowledge. 


Any attempt to obliterate or disregard the basic dif- 
ference and distinction between knowledge and speculation 
only helps to continue and increase the already existing 
mental confusion. Nor is it possible to escape this distinc- 
tion by having recourse to the increasingly popular claim 
that physical science itself, under the leadership of such 
men as Eddington, Jeans, and Millikan is becoming daily 
more “idealistic” and less “realistic.’”” Anyone who has first 
hand knowledge of both science and philosophy knows that 
such claims are mostly nonsense. Elsewhere’ I have called 
attention to the very significant change of front among 
the leaders of contemporary physical science. But this 
change of front can not for one moment be interpreted 
as a surrender of the relative adequacy of scientific meth- 


“In the chapter on “The new Attitude of Science’ in Do We Need A New Religion? 
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ods of measurement in the realms where those methods 
are found to be as valid as any methods yet discovered or 
invented by man can be. It would seem to be both foolish 
and dangerous to surrender our intellectual integrity at 
this point for the sake of winning a momentary skirmish; 
the final defeat would be all the more devastating. Sci- 
entific verifiability and predictability are still meaningful 
terms for the physical scientist. More than that: these 
terms still constitute, very largely, the very goal of the 
natural sciences. The contemporary admission that even 
from such scientifically verifiable and predictable data and 
events the mind of the scientist (of the observer, that is 
to say) cannot be eliminated is, indeed, an important and 
far reaching admission, but it in no wise justifies any at- 
tempted identification or equivocation of empirical knowl- 
edge and metaphysical speculation. 


Nothing of what has been said here, however, need be 
construed as containing any specific argument against 
either the validity or justifiability of religious faith or of 
metaphysical speculation. To assume such a claim would 
be completely to misapprehend both the meaning of my 
remarks and the intent of this entire discussion. Rather, 
I should admit at once that man can not help engaging in 
metaphysical speculations, the “new positivists” to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Nor can I see any good reason why 
he should stop such speculations even if he could. It is, 
however, of the greatest importance that man should be 
as critical of his metaphysical speculations as his rational 
powers and growing knowledge permit. To do less than 
this would make his speculations “idle” instead of in the 
best sense metaphysical. If the metaphysician will keep 
his speculations under constant careful critical scrutiny 
he will never fall prey to the temptation of becoming un- 
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conscious of what it is he is doing. Let him, morover, 
be frank to his readers and hearers by admitting what he 
is doing. And, above all, let him refrain from making any 
claims for the results of his speculations which critical 
analysis could not possibly substantiate. 


These principles apply also to religious faith. It is no 
valid reason for pushing religious faith aside as meaning- 
less or as unworthy of rational minds merely because it 
is not equivalent to empirical and scientifically verifiable 
and predictable knowledge. The meaning and significance 
of religious faith lie in what it is, not in what it is not. 
To try to make knowledge out of religious faith is to vio- 
late not merely its peculiar place in the life of man, but 
to invalidate it in its major purpose and objective. Religion, 
in other words, would cease to be the powerful dynamic of 
life, if it should come to rest upon verifiable knowledge in- 
stead of resting on faith. Faith is still “assurance of things 
hoped for, a conviction of things not seen.” This “hopeful 
assurance” and “conviction concerning the unseen’’ is still 
one of man’s most sublime capacities. It still offers him the 
most significant way of escape not merely from the holding 
powers of his past but also from the often almost unbear- 
able limitations of his most obvious present. It offers him 
his best opportunity to get beyond himself, beyond his sur- 
roundings, beyond the present, and by such faith in the un- 
seen to march towards the achievement of ideals and as- 
pirations, the reality of which, at the outset at least, con- 
sists almost wholly of the “faith that is within him.” The 
transforming power of such faith, the renewing power of 
such conviction about the unseen and the as yet unrealized 
have been too often evidenced and experienced to be set 
aside as unreal. These admissions, however, can change 
nothing in the fact that such faith is still faith, and not 
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knowledge, and that God, consequently, as the most ‘di- 
vine” object of such faith, is still not an object of empirical 
knowledge. 


It should, on the other hand, be obvious by now that, in 
trying to insist on the maintenance of a clear differentia- 
tion between knowledge and faith, I am very far from 
intimating that faith need be at all irrational. So far from 
entertaining the notion of any supposedly “inherent irra- 
tionality” of faith, I am, in fact, of the strong opinion that 
no function of inductive reason itself is possible, in the 
long run, without the exercise of faith. But this consti- 
tutes another problem. Suffice it here to insist that faith 
not only may but can be just as rational as men will make 
it. In fact, religious faith cannot long survive the careful 
scrutiny of thinking men unless it is capable of meeting 
the very highest and most exacting demands of the human 
reason. The point at issue, however, is that even a religious 
faith which can stand all tests of reason still remains faith. 
To try to make it knowledge would be to violate its funda- 
mental nature. As a matter of fact, the dynamic of re- 
ligion lies precisely in its adventurous character. Take ad- 
venture out of religion and you kill it. Empirical knowl- 
edge of what is is prosaic and cold in comparison with 
faith in what might be, what one is convinced should be, 
and to which one gives the last full measure of devotion 
in order that it shall be. Empirical knowledge may arouse 
interest; but such faith will arouse enthusiasm, courage, 
daring, devotion. Even the natural scientist becomes en- 
thusiastic and daring over what he believes he may some 
day find or achieve, while he takes the results of the already 
uncovered knowledge quite largely and coolly for granted. 


7 Fully eleven years ago I insisted upon this fact in an article entitled “A Rational 
Basis Demanded for Faith;” wide The Pournal of Philosophy, April 10, 1924, vol. 
XXI, pp. 209 ff. 
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There is nothing lost, therefore, in the insistence that 
God, on any rationally justifiable view, is an object of 
faith (and of metaphysical speculation), but is not an ob- 
ject of empirical or scientifically verifiable and predictable 
knowledge. Donald Hankey, during the World War, caught 
the point in his well known remark: “Religion is betting 
your life there is a God.’ Betting—even among thieves, 
however—would not be honorable on any subject concern- 
ing which any of the parties already had verifiable knowl- 
edge. But staking one’s life on what, in the final analysis, 
is beyond the possibility of empirical knowledge or of sci- 
entific demonstration, puts zest into life and changes the 
hum-drum of daily routine into a magnificent adventure. 


A God discoverable at the end of a telescope would be 
religiously valueless to man. So would be a God measur- 
able by the yardsticks of the psychologist or even of the 
axiologist. The God who will ever entice man and spur him 
on to greater deeds and nobler achievements of living is the 
God who, while by faith claimed to be within man, is at 
the same time always infinitely beyond him, worthy of all 
the admiration, reverence, and adoration of which finite 
man is capable. Such a God is within and beyond, imman- 
ent and transcendent; but he is both as an object of faith 
and never as an object of empirical, verifiable knowledge. 


If theologians and philosophers of religion could at last 
learn to realize this simple fact and as a result of such 
realization become more humble in their statements about 
God, we might cease to know so many things about God, 
but we would be richly compensated for the loss of such 
varied and dubious “knowledge” by a possible new daring 
and adventurous faith in God. 


SCHOPENHAUER 


By B. A. G. FULLER 


Anes all philosophies are essentially analogies. 
They state that the universe conducts itself like 
a machine, or an organism, or an artisan and his handi- 
work, or a personal career, or whatnot, and interpret its 
behaviour in the terms and along the lines that these 
analogies suggest. Likening the world-process to a per- 
sonal career has been immensely popular since Kant, 
whose reduction, in the Critique of Pure Reason, of the en- 
tire knowable world to a figment of the mind, and whose 
suggestions, in the Critique of Practical Reason, that the 
nature of the thing-in-itself was most closely approached 
in the flutterings of the heart, sowed as they were in the 
soil of Romanticism, produced the lush flowering of Ger- 
man idealism. For, with subject and object alike rendered 
negligible except in so far as they were experienced, it 
needed but a step to regard the Kantian mind-machine as 
not only the reaper and the harvester but the sower of the 
Real. Thus the epistemological Frankenstein created by 
Kant became dramatized as a sort of metaphysical Childe 
Harold or Don Juan reciting to himself in a monologue of 
his own composition the pilgrimage and the adventures of 
the world-process. The universe was now the autobiography 
of the Absolute—the record of a Self expressing itself in 
a career that embraced and summed up all time and all 
existence—even as the career of an individual, though it 
needs a life-time to deploy it, is overarched and unified by 
the self of which it is the expression, and to which its be- 
ginning, middle, and end equally belong. 
227 
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By Fichte and Hegel the career of the Absolute was 
regarded as an intensely respectable and even pompous 
affair. In it there were no frivolities, no laughter, no youth- 
ful indiscretions, no irregularities, no wild oats, no irra- 
tionalities, no lack of self-control, nothing humorous or 
even thoughtless. From everlasting to everlasting all was 
sober, serious, earnest, high-minded, wholly reasonable. 
Fichte, to be sure, envisaged the Real as a will to freedom 
or self-expression. But this will was through and through 
disciplined and moral, and the freedom at which it aimed 
had about it nothing of license, but was perfect service of 
the Good. And for Hegel the career of the Absolute from 
the cradle to the grave was governed by a never-flagging 
reverence for, and by an impeccable obedience to, the laws 
of the strictest logic. Indeed, the further one delved into 
its private life the more frigid and abstract that logic 
became. 


But Schopenhauer could not see eye to eye with them in 
these matters. The “as if” of a quasi-human career did 
indeed appeal to him. But he was impatient and scornful 
of the preternatural respectability with which they had 
invested the Absolute, and he had a shrewd suspicion that 
its apparent penchant at times for the primrose path of 
dalliance, which they had manfully tried to explain away, 
could not be dismissed so lightly. His task was to psycho- 
analyze Reality and subject it to a course of free associa- 
tion. It did not take much of this to convince him that 
Fichte and Hegel had been hoodwinked, that the impeccable 
respectability and sweet reasonableness were a myth, and 
that the Absolute was at heart a thoroughly disreputable 
character, though not indeed entirely beyond hope of re- 
form or redemption. So, to their exuberant optimism he 
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opposed the equally extreme thesis of the depravity of all 
nature, and of existence itself as the original sin. 


This pessimism was largely a matter of temperament, 
though the reasons he found for it were, I believe, and as 
I shall try to show in a moment, better grounded and the 
fruit of a more penetrating observation of life and of a 
more profound and philosophical reflection upon it, than 
the reasons for the Fichtean and the Hegelian optimism. 
As a youth he was abnormally sensitive to the spectacle 
of the suffering with which all life is infected, though his 
sensitiveness was, perhaps, no more abnormal than the 
callousness with which the optimist closes his eyes to it, 
as far as he can, and, when he cannot, explains it away. 
And he brooded over the misery of the world in the mood 
and with somewhat the same conclusions as did the young 
Siddhartha, when Enlightenment and Buddhahood began 
to dawn upon him. 


With animal suffering he was particularly sympathetic, 
though, here again, his sympathy was no more out of the 
ordinary than is the extraordinary heartlessness with 
which animal suffering is regarded by optimistic systems 
of philosophy. He heard with indignation—and quite right- 
ly—the story of the Neapolitan peasant, who, on being re- 
buked for beating his donkey, retorted, “Non e Cristiano” 
—<“It is not a Christian.” But the peasant was merely 
voicing in his rough way the doctrine of St. Augustine— 
Sub justo deo, nemo, nisi mereatur, miser potest esse, which 
may be Englished as, “If God is just, there can be no suf- 
fering where there is no moral responsibility’’—a doctrine 
monstrous in its invitation to and justification of cruelty 
towards animals. In any case, the accent laid by Scho- 
penhauer upon animal suffering stands as a needed anti- 
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dote to the attempt to ignore or evade the problem that 
mars so many modern theodicies. Furthermore, it em- 
phasizes a fact absolutely destructive, as it seems to me, 
of the supposition that there exists an unimpeded moral 
government of the world—a fact that orthodox Christian- 
ity sidesteps in a way peculiarly lacking in both head and 
heart. For, since Christian doctrine teaches that animals 
are irresponsible and sinless, it can by no distortion of rea- 
soning and with no conceivable justice regard their suffer- 
ings as the wages of sin. And, since they are irrational, 
they are powerless to understand their misery in the light 
of some wider good or to console themselves with the thought 
that in the long run their wrongs may be righted and their 
tears be wiped away—though it might be remarked that 
this very incapacity saves them from the confused think- 
ing and the heartlessness in which beings created rational 
and moral seem only too often to indulge. 


But Schopenhauer’s quarrel with the blithe outlook of 
Hegel and Fichte was not only temperamental and moral. 
It had profound psychological grounds as well. To Hegel’s 
view that the processes of rational thinking go deepest in 
the individual and betray most clearly the nature of Real- 
ity, Schopenhauer opposed the fundamental position of the 
will. Fichte, to be sure, had also given primacy to volition, 
but he regarded it both in the individual and the Absolute 
as actuated and disciplined by moral purpose. Schopen- 
hauer’s analysis disclosed no such ordered striving. It 
rather stripped the individual of the moral earnestness 
and intellectual integrity piously attributed to him by 
Fichte and Hegel, and found the springs of his conduct 
and his thinking in a welter of irrational, unmoral, con- 
flicting impulses and desires whose only unity lay in a 
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blind drive, common to them all, to be anything, anywhere, 
anyhow, at any cost. The satisfactions at which desire and 
volition arrived and in which they flowered, proved inter- 
necine and suicidal. They were Dead Sea fruit which, 
scarcely matured, sowed the bitter seed of fresh dissatis- 
faction and of renewed and equally abortive longing and 
pursuit. 


The intellect, far from being both the root and flower 
of the world-process as it was with Hegel, was but one of 
the many suckers with which the will clung desperately to 
existence. It was an instrument evolved like tooth and 
claw in the interest of survival and self-preservation, in 
furthering which it only prolonged and intensified the rest- 
lessness and the self-frustration of human life. So, too, 
the Fichtean morality of action and progress and triumph 
over obstacles, or, in other words, the whole western ethics 
of salvation by so-called good works and uplift and Christ- 
ian endeavour—was a snare and a delusion. Instead of 
redeeming the individual, it condemned him officially to 
perpetual imprisonment in the will to exist, and made a 
God instead of a devil of the endless striving that is at once 
the essence and the curse of all that lives. The works that 
we wrought at its behest, far from delivering us from evil, 
only made us the more miserable, shackling us, as they did, 
beyond hope of escape to our vain desires, and galling us 
to a never ceasing continuance of that pitiful and fruitless 
struggle to wrest happiness from existence of which human 
history is the tragic record. 


If, then, we were to interpret the nature and behaviour 
of the Real in terms of a human career, we must be honest 
in applying the analogy, and not distort it to suit our pious 
preferences. At the heart of the universe there must beat 
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the same blind and frantic impluse just to live and move, 
no matter how, just to be, no matter what, as pulsed at the 
centre of each individual consciousness. The external world 
was the “objectification” of a desperate and irrational ef- 
fort to assume all possible forms of being, however incom- 
patible and reciprocally death-dealing these forms might 
be. The result was an insensate struggle for existence be- 
tween the different assertions of the will to live, attended 
with incredible waste and suffering and doomed from the 
start to fall short of every end towards which it seemed 
to move, and to initiate at every step new desires, pursuits, 
and eventual frustrations. 


Such law and order as obtain in the universe are but 
a mere catching of the breath, as it were, in preparation 
for new effort. And in essential character they are but the 
strategic plan of the battle that fills all space and time. 
Every structure animate or inanimate is a weapon of of- 
fense or of defense. Inorganic matter is all battering-ram 
and resistant rampart. Life is all tooth and claw, all 
breeding one’s own and feeding upon every other form of 
existence. Thus, through stress and strain, through Sturm 
und Drang, the will to live labors painfully forward, ever 
inventing new tools for defying death to one’s self and for 
dealing it to others, until, as we have seen, in the human 
reason, it creates its most efficient instrument both for sur- 
vival and destruction. The intelligible and moral order of 
the world, called by Schopenhauer the world of Platonic 
Ideas, drips with the sweat and blood of the bitter struggle 
that creates and maintains it. 


Confronted with this spectacle, Schopenhauer in his 
most optimistic moments could only echo Hamlet’s ery— 


How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world. 
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At the best, existence was an evil thing. To be was to lack, 
to crave, and never to attain. Salvation could be found, if 
at all, only by liberation from desire, will, and striving, 
from the world they were forever building up and as sud- 
denly tearing down, and from the morality that consecrated 
their suicidal ideals and endeavours. But where in the bat- 
tle was there any hint of peace, where in the darkness any 
glimmer of redemption? 


The answer Schopenhauer found partly in Plato, and 
more fully in Indian philosophy, especially in Buddhism, 
whose records, lately translated in part, had fascinated 
him. Both thought and volition proved to contain within 
themselves the antidote to their own poison. The intellect 
generated more power than it needed to perform its pri- 
mary function of serving the will, and the excess enabled 
it to pass from the particular to the universal and to add 
to its practical operations the activity of contemplation. 
This activity rendered a two-fold service. In the first place, 
it enabled us to know the futility of our longings and to 
grasp the means for bringing them to an end. And sec- 
ondly, it gave us, in the momentary cessation of desire and 
attainment of peace it bestowed, a foretaste of the quality 
and the sweetness of ultimate salvation. In the presence 
of the Platonic Ideas, even though they be the pattern of 
the woof and warp of Maya, the veil of illusion, all passion 
is spent and all longing and dissatisfaction fall away, as 
the will withdraws and leaves the mind untroubled and 
free to survey them. In these intervals of respite our in- 
satiable cravings are stilled by the vision of eternal beauty. 
The forms that the will assumes, regarded now not as 
means to further striving but as ends in themselves, turn 
lovely in our sight, and with them we are content. The 
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artist, then, is in a way a saviour. To him it is vouchsafed 
to grasp the eternal Ideas in the flux of sense and desire, 
and, in making us the sharers of his vision, to give us 
cessation of desire, and peace. 


But these moments in which the weary spirit at the 
soothing touch of beauty passes from restlessness to rest 
are but lulls in the storm. The dreaming will awakens, 
and the hurricane of vain yearnings and pursuits in which 
all that lives is driven rages once more through the hu- 
man soul. Ultimate salvation must come not by throwing 
sops to the will to quiet it, but by extinguishing it alto- 
gether. The will must turn upon itself and of its own 
volition deny and destroy itself. This is a mystical act, 
requiring a long preparation of rigorous discipline. But 
when that preparation is complete and the will to live is at 
last renounced, then enlightenment dawns upon us. The 
veil of Maya drops from our eyes, and we, leaving desire 
behind, and with it personality, suffering, and even exist- 
ence, are absorbed into the Real and enter the ineffable, 
will-less, impersonal bliss of Nirvana. 


Now, I am no idealist, and I look upon the analogy of a 
personal career as a singularly inept interpretation of the 
world-process. But if we are to adopt it, I believe that 
Schopenhauer’s application of it is less warped and more 
profound, both psychologically and morally, than are the 
interpretations of Fichte and Hegel and most modern ideal- 
ists, and that his pessimism receives more support from a 
fearless inspection of Reality than an unmitigated optim- 
ism does. Psychologically speaking, his discovery of blind 
and irrational impulses underlying and motivating the 
rational and morally purposive aspects of experience is in 
line with the psycho-analyst’s revelation of the obscure and 
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conflicting desires and impulses, the complexes and the 
traumata, that colour and direct our volitional and intel- 
lectual processes. So, too, his subordination of reason to 
the heart and his account of the evolution of mental ac- 
tivity as a means to the survival and perpetuation of the 
will to live make him a forerunner of instrumentalism and 
pragmatism. 


Nay more, if, as some of our modern physicists hold, 
the behaviour of the electron and the energy-quanta sug- 
gest a vital and mental rather than a mechanical activity 
directing their workings, then surely we have the Schopen- 
hauerian psycho-analysis validated on the physical plane. 
For the failure of mechanism satisfactorily to interpret 
these phenomena is precisely because of their apparently 
irregular, capricious, and impulsive character—a char- 
acter that would seem to be far more indicative of the wild 
and disorderly stabbings and jabbings of the will to live 
than of the methodical operations of a rational mind. For 
that matter, and the situation is not without its humour, 
the mechanist is really the theist’s best friend, since we 
should naturally expect a world-Reason, particularly if it 
were mathematically minded, to display itself in a physical 
world, amenable, as the mechanical order is, to the laws of 
mathematics, rather than in the vagaries of the new phys- 
ical ultimates which set these laws at naught. Indeed, it 
is difficult to see how a world-Reason could display itself 
under the aspect of physics in other than a mechanical 
manner. The would-be theist, then, would do well to look 
before he leaps with such exultation to present physical 
hypotheses. His home may be no longer Heaven but a dis- 
orderly house. 


Again, Schopenhauer’s pessimism, though perhaps mis- 
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taken and exaggerated in a way that I will try presently 
to indicate, drives home, it seems to me, the fact that both 
human life and the world-process so far as it bears upon 
it are essentially tragic in character even when viewed dis- 
passionately and in a perspective wider and with a vanish- 
ing point more profound than the human. Surely, the 
dweller on some distant and happier star, looking down 
upon our planet and perceiving there the ruthless struggle 
for existence between incompatible and hostile forms of 
being, with its enormous ‘‘overhead” of waste and cruelty 
and suffering and destruction—surely such an onlooker 
could not but exclaim: ‘How dark the light, how tragic 
the destiny of earth!” And, should his eyes be focussed 
upon all the blood and bitterness and blasted hopes and 
frustrated desires of which human history is the record— 
would he not also perforce cry out, “How pitiful a thing is 
man!” 


Finally, if the secrets of all hearts were laid bare to 
him, would it not be among them that he would find what 
is perhaps the most tragic thing in the tragedy of man? 
For I think it is not so much the partial conflict of human 
ideals with the forces of nature, or yet the self-mutilation 
of human happiness by the clash of individual wills, that 
would so much arouse the compassion of the watcher on 
the distant star. It would be rather the spectacle of each 
individual doomed by the very prodigality of nature to 
perpetual self-frustration and suicide. For nature has not 
only brought forth each one of us a being saddened by the 
knowledge of his finitude and his fate—whose eyes survey 
eternity even as he sinks and disappears in the quicksands 
of time. She has also endowed him with more potentialities 
of self-fulfillment, more possible careers, more vistas open- 
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ing upon happiness than can be realized and lived and en- 
joyed within the limits she has set upon him. The stage 
is too narrow, the act too short, for him to play all the parts 
he would so gladly play, were his allotted time not so short, 
his enclosing space not so small. Whichever of his possible 
careers he chooses is chosen and pursued to the exclusion 
of others equally rich and equally alluring—lives that he 
might also have lived had nature circumstanced him more 
spaciously. We are what we are only by the sacrifice of all 
we might have been. The spiritual world is no less red in 
tooth and claw than the material, and no less destructive 
of possible values and possible goods. Here it is—in the 
destruction, not of the race by nature or of man by man, 
but of the individual by his own too great potentialities of 
life—that the most tragic aspect of our existence lies. 


Still, if our dispassionate observer saw only this, he 
would, like Schopenhauer, see only half the story. And 
failing to see the other half he would, like Schopenhauer, 
fall into a kind of metaphysical pathetic fallacy, and at- 
tribute to us his attitude towards our situation. What he 
would not, as Schopenhauer did not, perceive was that in 
imposing the struggle for existence upon her creatures, 
nature at the same time has endowed them with a love of 
that struggle, and that in exacting from them a violent 
death at one another’s hands in the heat of battle, she has 
vouchsafed them the quickest, and easiest, and the most 
painless extinction within her power. All creatures are 
fighting or fleeing animals, and, if nature be not interfered 
with, pass their lives in an ecstasy of battle and pursuit 
and flight, and go to their end in a whirlwind of anaesthetic 
motion and excitement. So, too, all the sufferings of the 
world which Schopenhauer concentrated in their entirety 
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within his own breast are in reality dispersed and diffused 
throughout the animate universe. No one sentient being 
as a rule falls heir to more than a fraction of them. 


As for man, he, too, enjoys the competition and the 
struggle, the battle with adverse forces, even the warfare 
with his fellows, that nature has decreed for him. Nor 
does he feel the slaughter of possible goods, or miss the 
dead selves, or bewail the ‘might have beens” that are the 
price he pays for what he has made of himself and has 
succeeded in becoming. He feels only the triumphs and 
the success, and is filled not with sadness but with elation 
at the outcome. 


Viewed, then, from within, from the point of view not 
of the spectator but of the actor, the scene wears a different 
aspect. Ultimately and most profoundly the outside ob- 
server may be right. Human life is essentially tragic. And 
the world-process, if we must dramatize it in terms of a 
personal career and interpret it morally, is, as Schopen- 
hauer saw, essentially a tragic drama. But we do not feel 
that tragedy. And our inability to see ourselves, as others 
of wider and more detached vision might see us, must be 
taken into account in estimating the goodness or the bad- 
ness of existence. After all, it is not what others feel about 
us but what we feel about ourselves that counts—at any 
rate for us. It must have weight for the others also, if 
their estimate is to be complete and just. 


But, however that may be, we must give Schopenhauer 
the credit for not being bamboozled by pietistic and ideal- 
istic attempts to justify suffering as part of a divinely 
ordered scheme, and even to transubstantiate it into the 
essence of the divine perfection. Indeed, we may ask 
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in passing whether the positive glorification of suf- 
fering at the hands of some systems of modern ideal- 
ism is not, when all is said and done, a subtle form of 
Satanism. Surely it comes very near to saying, “Evil, be 
thou my good.” With this Schopenhauer, rightly I think, 
has no patience. Black is black—not white. He may ex- 
aggerate the amount of evil in the world, but his exaggera- 
tion is more honest, and does less violence to fact and feel- 
ing, than to deny that it is really there. 


A final word about Schopenhauer’s ethics of redemption 
by denial of the will to live. Quietistic morality has always 
derived and deplored by that mixture of play-boy and hust- 
ling business man which constitutes the “righteous” man 
of the west. Works, progress, uplift, onward and upward 
forever, are the mottoes, worked in enduring stone and 
steel, in institutions and organizations, in energy and 
worldly accomplishment, that adorn our halls of fame and 
even of sanctity. And we entertain no doubts of the sound- 
ness and the superiority of our moral vision. But let us 
forget that there are others who read these slogans with 
quiet contempt and laugh us and all our works to scorn, 
deriding a morality that regards worldly success and pros- 
perity as a mark of the divine favour, and that suspects a 
man who does not rate well with Lloyd’s of not rating well 
with the Lord. The mystic, the quietist, may be right after 
all, in which case our whole moral system, far from being 
a means of attaining Paradise, is, as Schopenhauer main- 
tained, a device for prolonging indefinitely a state of Hell, 
or at the best Purgatory. Which is right can only be de- 

cided on metaphysical grounds, by a deeper insight into 
the nature of Reality than man perhaps will ever possess. 
In any case, the Buddhistic view advocated by Schopen- 
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hauer stands as a deserved rebuke to the more violent con- 
tortions of muscular Christianity. And the fellow-feeling 
for all sentient beings, the substitution of compassion for 
hatred, the unwillingness to condemn before understand- 
ing and the universal benevolence and charity, which are its 
cardinal virtues, compare only too favourably with the 
self-centredness, the hardness of heart, the hastiness of 
judgment, the bigotry of action, and the love of persecu- 
tion, that, rationalized and justified on grounds of consci- 
ence, and duty, and righteousness, and even of the furth- 
erance of God’s Kingdom, have been almost from the be- 
ginning characteristics of the most orthodox and zealous 
professors of some western morality. 


WHO CALLS FOR PAIN TO SHARPEN THOUGHT 
By ELIZABETH MAXWELL PHELPS 


He who calls for a sword of pain 

To sharpen thought, will call in vain 

For scabbard to sheathe the blade again. 
Knife in the breast with sorrow flowing,— 
God !—will the grief be never slowing ?— 


Who welcomes pain cannot be knowing, 
Wounds that are red and deep and wide, 
Are long in healing and hard to hide 
Under a song or a mask of pride. 


THE SCIENTIFIC CONCEPT OF REALITY 
II. L&IBNIZ AND NEWTON 


By the late HERBERT WILDON CARR 


1. The New System of Leibniz 


HE Cartesian system, based on geometry, con- 

structed solely on laws verified for mechanics, yet 
appealing to the popular imagination in the boldness, ex- 
pansiveness, and completeness of its conception, was every- 
where triumphant. In the half-century which followed 
Descartes’ comparatively early death (in 1650 at the age 
of 54) his metaphysics became philosophical orthodoxy, his 
physics was hailed as “the new science,” and his principles 
were found to be reconcilable with the rival theologies, 
Catholic and Reformation alike. His philosophy did not, 
indeed, usurp authority, and in the work of his successors, 
notably Spinoza and Malebranche, it underwent important 
modifications, but it emphasized a principle which appeared 
essential in the new directions along which natural knowl- 
edge was opening out, the principle that the research into 
origins shall eschew final causes and completely eliminate 
them. The system was mechanistic through and through. 
It recognized the reality of thinking substance, but it had 
no place for purposes and no need for mental agency or 
spiritual activity in its world scheme. 


The first effective criticism of Cartesianism turned on 
this identical point. It came from Leibniz. Translated into 
modern thought it was to this effect: This system may work 
so far as inorganic matter alone is in question; it must 
break down directly we apply it to the organic world. Or- 
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ganization calls for final cause as its principle as insis- 
tently as the inorganic demands the interpretation of effi- 
cient cause. Movement can explain the activity of matter, 
but only force can explain the activity of life. Besides me- 
chanical movement there is vis viva. Or, as we might say, 
anticipating a very recent development: Besides matter 
and movement there is élan vital. The central problem of 
Leibniz is the principle of individuality, and it could be 
solved only by a complete reform of the Cartesian concep- 
tion of substance. No solution is possible if substance and 
activity are separate and independent in the way in which 
Descartes had defined matter and movement. In place, 
therefore, of the Cartesian system with its universal ex- 
tension, with its static prima materia, serving as a sub- 
stratum for the process which is to develop it into a world 
of unceasing, yet merely mechanical change, Leibniz pro- 
posed his new system, a pre-established harmony of inde- 
pendent activities, each free, each purposive, each express- 
ing by its outward action its internal nature. Instead of 
one substance manifesting itself in infinite modes, the 
monistic interpretation which Spinoza had given to the 
Cartesian doctrine, Leibniz substituted a pluralistic sub- 
stance, many individual activities producing a harmony. 


Descartes had recognized a spiritual substance, res 
cogitans, but he allowed it no effective influence over ma- 
terial substance, res extensa. It existed as mind or soul in 
man, and manifested itself as conscious experience, con- 
sisting of sensations, thoughts, emotions, desires, and voli- 
tions. All these manifestations were passions of the soul. 
Its seat, from which it exercised a certain activity in guid- 
ing and in a manner determining the direction of move- 
ments (without itself initiating or controlling movement), 
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was, according to a theory not generally accepted by his 
successors, the pineal gland. The irrational brutes, deter- 
mined by instincts, have no soul; and the appearance in 
them of perception, feeling, and emotion is our illusion. 
They are betes machines. Even in man the soul has no 
necessary connection with the living body. The organic 
movements are all accounted for by the “animal spirits,” 
which are only spiritual in the sense that they are an ex- 
tremely subtle matter able to pass through infinitesimal 
channels to the various organs. 


Leibniz’s rejection of this mechanistic interpretation of 
vital functions was not sentimental but metaphysical. In 
his age there was no biological science and no study of 
biological principles, in the meaning which we attach to 
biology. Leibniz’s vitalism was wholly speculative, clear- 
sighted as his speculation now appears. He was completely 
dominated by the preformation theory of the generative 
process in animals and plants, and was delighted with its 
apparent confirmation by the newly invented microscope. 
He had no anticipation of our modern discovery of micro- 
bial activity, although he could imagine no dimensional 
limit to the individuality of the embryo. He did, however, 
bring out the absolute opposition between the concept of 
an outwardly worked mechanism and the concept of an in- 
wardly, self-originated activity and showed that the one 
was, and the other was not, at variance with the concept of 
individuality. The implication was obvious. The real world 
is our world, in us, the individuals, and matter and move- 
ment are an ideal world. Instead of the living creature 
being a machine, the mechanical world itself is dependent 
for its reality on the constituent, active, living individuals, 
and a manifestation of their harmony. Applying his new 
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dynamic conception of substance to the preformation the- 
ory of organisms, he put forward his new system. 


This new system is not a stage in the evolution of sci- 
entific cosmology. It found no acceptance and never en- 
tered into popular or scientific thought as a concept of the 
nature of the physical world in the way that Descartes’ 
vortex theory had captured, and Newton’s attraction the- 
ory was to capture, the imagination. In the seventeenth 
century science was entirely mathematical, and the only 
recognized pure sciences were astronomy and mechanics. 
The principles of these sciences determined the direction 
of scientific research. Leibniz’s speculations had, therefore, 
no more than a negative influence. They mark no new stage 
or level in the evolution of our conception of the physical 
universe. His criticism of Descartes’ theory of the con- 
servation of movement, on the other hand, was effective, 
and an advance towards the modern theory of the conser- 
vation of energy. Apart from this, Leibniz’s new system 
was relegated to the philosophers. 


3. Newton’s Space and Time Absolutes 


The concept of the physical world which was to domi- 
nate science for two centuries was the result of a discov- 
ery which, more than any other in the whole history of 
human thought, has impressed the popular imagination. 
This was the verification by Newton of his original idea 
that one and the same law governs the movements of all 
bodies, celestial and terrestrial. One mathematically sim- 
ple formula serves to calculate the orbit of a planet or the 
fall of an apple. The immediate effect of this discovery 
was to change profoundly the aspect of the physical world. 
The fundamental phenomenon was no longer movement, 
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and the principle of interpretation invoked was no longer 
geometrical, as in the Cartesian system. Movement itself 
was now to be explained by a physical property inherent 
in masses, a force of attraction, continuously and uni- 
versally operative, varying uniformly in terms of the mag- 
nitudes of the masses and of their distances from one 
another. 


To appreciate the difference between the two principles, 
the Cartesian and the Newtonian, we may take for illus- 
tration what was popularly the most striking success of 
the new theory—its explanation of the phenomenon of the 
flow and ebb of the tides. That there is a connection be- 
tween the tides of the ocean and the phases of the moon 
was as evident to Descartes as it was to Newton, and each 
sought the interpretation of the phenomenon in the relation 
of the moon to the earth. According to Descartes the move- 
ment of the moon in its orbit round the earth was a vortex 
movement formed within the greater inclusive solar vortex. 
_ This terrestrial vortex must, he thought, cause a strain or 
tension in the solar vortex, showing itself as a deformation 
of its perfect sphericity at the point where the earth and 
its dependent moon were being borne along. Thus there 
would be a constant deformation of the solar vortex by 
the terrestrial vortex and a constantly recurrent series of 
variations on account of the constant changes in the moon’s 
position. The effect on the earth must be to deform its fluid 
constituents relatively to its solid constituents. It would 
act as a flattening by pressure at each end of the sphere in 
line with the moon and the sun. Thus Descartes explained 
the tides, exactly as Newton did after him, by the relative 
positions of sun, moon, and earth, but he explained them 
entirely by the geometrical properties of the vortex. New- 
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ton, on the other hand, saw in the tides a direct and 
immediate result of attraction, a physical force acting at 
a distance, operating between independent masses and 
calculable by a universal formula. Furthermore, he could 
cite the phenomenon of the tides as direct observational 
proof of the physical reality of universal attraction. 


The concept of a force of attraction inherent in masses, 
acting at a distance, required a new concept of space and 
time, and Newton therefore reverted to the old idea of the 
void. It is easy to see that the fundamental concept implied 
in the idea of a uniformly acting force of attraction, deter- 
mined by a ratio of distance and volume, is either a pure 
void, or at least, if space is a plenum, an absolutely neutral 
space occupant. It implies also a time-flow within which 
velocity may range from zero to infinity. So it appeared 
to Newton, and, fully aware as he was of the difficulties, 
he could not escape the conclusion. 


A much more serious difficulty, however, than any in- 
volved in the concepts of absolute space and absolute time 
confronted the theory of gravitation. It implied that the 
cycle of world-events is temporary. The physical world is 
a clock running down. Whatever be the origin of the pres- 
ent dispersion of the masses attracting one another, the 
finale cannot be in doubt. In the end the masses must fall 
into one another; change and variety in the world must 
cease. This, indeed, offered no difficulty to Newton, for he 
held as an article of religious faith that the physical world 
had come into existence by the creative act of God and that 
its process was temporal and its purpose finite. It was 
necessary, however, to formulate a physical theory to ex- 
plain why time was necessary at all, why the running 
down of the clock was not instantaneous. It was in regard 
to this problem that the absolutes of space and time were 
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an essential condition. Newton, therefore, turned his at- 
tention to the laws of movement which Descartes had form- 
ulated and in the light of his gravitation theory they as- 
sumed a new significance. The masses dispersed in space 
were moving, he declared, with their original inertial 
velocities in straight lines, and drawn into orbits by the 
forces of mutual attraction, which forces acted at right 
angles to the line of inertial movement. According to the 
velocity of the original movement and the distance of the 
disturbing force, the masses would be deflected from their 
paths or there might result the capture of one mass by 
another. In the last case, which accounted for the orbits 
of the planets and their satellites, there would be a con- 
tinual narrowing of the distances until in a measurable 
time one would fall into the other. 


It was this consequence of the theory which Leibniz had 
in mind when he satirized Newton’s conception of God’s 
work in creation, in his letter to the Princess of Wales, 
afterwards Queen Caroline of England—the letter which 
occasioned the correspondence between Leibniz and Clarke. 
“Mr. Newton and his followers,’ Leibniz had written, 
“have a very strange opinion of God’s work. According 
to them, God has to wind up his watch from time to time, 
otherwise it would run down and stop.” The correspondence 
which this letter occasioned is of particular interest, for 
it discusses precisely those defects in the underlying con- 
cepts which have led in physics today to the supersession 
of the Newtonian system by the system of relativity. It 
cannot be said, however, that the philosophical discussion 
had a direct influence on the development of physical the- 
ory. The rejection of the Newtonian system, or rather, the 
recognition that it requires to be superseded, and the neces- 
sity of the formulation of a new principle for the construc- 
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tion of a physical theory, are the outcome of mathematical 
science and new discovery. It is the new discoveries in 
physics which have antiquated the Newtonian theory. So 
long as we could imagine masses composed of solid, space- 
occupying, material stuff in the manner of the old Epicu- 
reanism or the modern Daltonism, it mattered little that 
the clock was running down, for the needful rewinding 
might be a far-off event. Electrical science, unknown, un- 
anticipated, unsuspected, and unimaginable by Newton, 
has changed the whole world conception. We now know 
that the atom is not a bit of solid stuff, it is an electrical 
structure, a composition of forces, a world-system. We ex- 
press its mass in terms of energy, and we calculate that, 
were the Newtonian law valid within the atomic system, 
the whole universe would disappear in a flash. This is not 
conjecture. The modern theory finds its material unit in 
the hydrogen atom, and the hydrogen atom is not a simple 
piece of solid, homogeneous matter, it is a composition of 
energetical constituents, a relatively stable equilibrium of 
forces, each unit atom presumed to consist of one positive 
electric charge on the nucleus and a compensating negative 
charge on its one electron. Of these unit elements the 
heavier atoms are believed to be built up, and thus all the 
masses which constitute the physical world depend ulti- 
mately on the stability of the hydrogen atom. But we 
know, also, that the hydrogen atom radiates energy, and 
in radiating energy, loses mass. If, then, this radiation 
were continuous and subject to the Newtonian law of 
gravitation, it is possible to calculate that the whole phys- 
ical world as it exists at any moment would disappear in 
radiation in just one thousand millionth of a second. It is 
modern science, therefore, which has confronted us with 
the necessity of reforming our concept of the physical 
world. 


FREE WILL IN BROWNING’S 
“THE RING AND THE BOOK” 


By M. WHITCOMB HESS 


F no other English dramatic poet is it more true 

than of Browning that each of the dramatis pers- 
onae is “fashioned by his faith and is what he believes.” 
The hallmark of Browning’s characters is self-determina- 
tion. This fact accounts for two things. First, the closet 
drama quality of his plays, and second, Browning’s extraor- 
dinarily inspiriting effects upon his readers. The highly act- 
able play is as distinct from the play suited primarily for 
reading and study, as surface interest and amusement are 
distinct from meditation and insight. The art of the play 
doubtless demands that it provide sufficient entertainment 
of the superficial variety to cross the footlights, and that 
Browning failed in this regard proves him no playwright 
but a philosopher who wrote like Plato in the dramatic 
form. The spirit of comedy gives way to her sister, the 
Contemplative Spirit, when stress falls on the psychology 
of freedom as it does insistently in Browning’s poetry. 
The emphasis here is not upon an unforeseen concatena- 
tion of events bringing great expectations suddenly to 
nothing. Instead, the dramatist’s finger is ostensibly trac- 
ing the results of motivated behavior on character. And 
though the pity-and-terror appeal of tragedy may not be 
absent from Browning’s plays it is on another plane and 
a much less histrionic one than that of the fate drama. 
Browning’s emphasis on free will is the very source of his 
much touted optimism. This optimism has little to do with 
his expression of the lyric mood present in an early spring 
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morning, for instance, ‘“‘God’s in his heaven, all’s right 
with the world,” (words meaningless apart from their set- 
ting) but it is consistently the optimism of one who knows 
human freedom for what it actually is. 


The three main characters in Browning’s greatest dra- 
matic poem, The Ring and the Book, represent three levels 
of human existence. Guido, a monster of egoism, inhabits 
the lowest plane; Caponsacchi, separated from Guido by 
an apparently untraversable distance, is still the connect- 
ing step between him and Pompilia who stands on the 
highest ethical and spiritual level obtainable by a human 
being. The difference in the amount of free action possi- 
ble to each one indicates the difference in the quality of 
their minds and spirits. The Count has almost, but not 
altogether, lost his metaphysical freedom. What remains 
to him is only potential, not actual. In the priest’s case the 
process of restoration of his free will is going on, but in 
Pompilia it is wholly present. As no other dramatic char- 
acter in the world’s literature Pompilia illustrates the in- 
dividual whose personality contains no obstacles to truth. 
Her choice is limited neither by self nor accident. And 
because, in Browning’s view, the principle of freedom is 
indissoluble from the principle of individuality her person- 
ality is as much more individualized than Caponsacchi’s as 
his own is than Guido’s. Guido can be almost wholly ac- 
counted for by his time; Caponsacchi can also be predicted 
in a measure; but Pompilia not at all. She is above time 
and circumstance. 


The strength of the light Browning wished to throw 
on these persons, the impossibility of free action on the 
Count’s part, the process of character development appear- 
ing in the beginnings of free will in Caponsacchi, and the 
scope of Pompilia’s perfect liberty, required him to take 
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this Roman murder case into consideration from every 
angle. Each participant in the tragedy tells his story omit- 
ting no slight detail, and the trends of public opinion are 
given as well as the attitudes of the lawyers. Through 
the medium of the poet’s genius we are permitted to enter 
the consciousness of each character and thus to get the 
various human aspects as vividly as if we were, part by 
part, the different actors of the piece. The motives revealed 
in each dramatic monologue are seen to be very natural 
ones and common to men. And, incidentally, we are given 
to see the worthlessness of a large part of human testi- 
mony,—that “our fame and human estimation” are ‘words 
and wind.” But beyond the enormous complexity of life 
so skilfully suggested in these portrayals we are asked to 
realize with Browning that the only terms in which life 
is worth living are those of comprehensive insight. Though 
the purpose of the whole work is just to teach us to leave 
final judgments to God, it is no less apparent that man’s 
judgments may still approach God’s, whose will, Caponsac- 
chi tells us, evolving in the world, changes wrong to right. 
But this change occurs only as men change their wrong 
ideas to right ones. The injunction of Jesus to his dis- 
ciples, “Judge not that ye be not judged,” is just a forcible 
declaration of the truth that each judgment is two-edged 
and cuts simultaneously both ways. Even the withholding 
of judgment (which is only another and sometimes a su- 
perior form of it) reveals to the discerning mind the 
nature of the withholder, and affects for good or ill both 
himself and his surroundings. For not only is the char- 
acter of the person who judges defined by his judgment 
but his interpretation of the thing judged brings with it 
certain results to his own life as well as to the lives of 
others as he establishes either by action or inaction his 
convictions. 
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It is Guido’s perception of the facts in this sordid mur- 
der story, just as it is Caponsacchi’s, Pompilia’s, and the 
others’, that reveals the individual character in an inex- 
orable light. To insure the proportion of emphasis he de- 
sired Browning presents Guido’s story first to the reader. 
The poet wished, in other words, that Guido be given a 
fair chance to secure sympathy. Throughout the course of 
his plea, Count Franceschini refers again and again to his 
family and church connections. Though these references 
are obviously made with the deliberate intent on Guido’s 
part to impress the Court we detect no conscious hypocrisy. 
A sort of loyalty was inescapable from Guido’s outward 
habit, though it had no effect whatever on him as an emo- 
tion. He declares himself justified in the murder but when 
he gives his reasons they are specious where they are not 
palpably false. We observe that he has starved from his 
consciousness the desire for truth through love of self. 
Indeed we realize with the opening remarks of his speech 
before the judges that he sees nothing clearly because his 
own ignorance of purpose always comes between himself 
and his view. His tremendous egoism has wrought in him 
such self-deceit that it is literally true to say he knows 
not what he does. But what is more he is not concerned 
about knowing. He gropes in a growing tangle and twi- 
light of his own motives and he refuses the only thread 
that can lead him out of the maze. And thus his refusal of 
truth is also the negation of his freedom. 


We find ourselves entering a completely different atmos- 
phere with Caponsacchi’s story. “The glory of his nature 
shot itself out in white light,” Pompilia had said in regard 
to him. If Guido’s capacity to choose and consequently to 
create is increasingly threatened with annihilation, in Ca- 
ponsacchi there appears a definite growth of this power. 
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His concern is only with truth, though it is his love for 
Pompilia, a very human sort of love, that has brought him 
to his moral awakening. Both the Count and the priest 
are portrayed as products of their time. The condition of 
the church is responsible for much in both of them. Their 
education, their families, the social customs prevalent then 
also color and define their attitudes. But Guido goes one 
direction and Caponsacchi another because in the latter, 
degree by degree, and according to his growing self-knowl- 
edge free will is allowed to function. Caponsacchi illu- 
strates one way of regeneration—through the unconscious 
instrumentality of another person. All the way it is 
brought out that Pompilia’s influence is not by word or act 
but through a sort of emanation of character. Its first 
effect is to fill him with disgust for his old careless easy 
life, and to resolve “to have to do with nothing but the 
true, the good, the eternal.” Though he falters and is un- 
sure of himself his gaze is steadily upward so that his very 
weakness becomes a form of strength. The new birth of 
freedom in him is marked by a strong spirit of inquiry. 
The total absence of such an inquiring attitude in Guido 
on the other hand is the outstanding effect of the complete 
enslavement of his free will. 


Pompilia, the dying victim of the villain and his crime, 
is still the only one who sees Guido just as he is. Because 
her own motives are free and as a consequence clear to 
herself she sees by their light the truth in others’. Though 
Caponsacchi has been given a revelation of God’s great- 
ness, his justice, his goodness, he is left helpless before the 
horror of Guido’s crime. But Pompilia, the meek lover and 
doer of the good over whose spiritual vision sin has thrown 
‘no haziness, sees even Guido as integral to God’s purposes. 
She dwells with the power and principles beyond the law 
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of cause and effect not in the sense of abrogating this law 
but in the sense of administering it. ‘God plants us where 
we grow,” she says, and she is the only one who knows 
this as tried truth. Pompilia, whose perfection of freedom 
has consistently triumphed over each hindering circum- 
stance, proves too her right to the life of the spirit. She 
is beyond all conventional props of family, descent, edu- 
cation, or even age. Her birth, the result of “the careless 
crime of an unknown man...and a woman known too 
well,” should have put an ineradicable blot on her soul; and 
her rearing by the lying, scheming Violante, her foster 
mother, should have completed the ruin, with marriage 
at thirteen to a middle aged roué only the final chapter. 
But none of these things have the least power to touch her 
purity. And, like Caponsacchi, the reader is left reverent 
and wondering. 


The last test of Pompilia’s freedom is given in her atti- 
tude toward Guido. The charitable temper of her judg- 
ment refuses to be affected by her connection with his crime 
and her wish for him is that he “may touch God’s shadow 
and be healed.’’ Caponsacchi, who is yet to attain the girl’s 
timeless spiritual maturity, believes that justice requires 
the criminal to be punished according to the results of his 
crime, and that Guido be given the crawling serpent’s fate. 
The priest is unable to see through the meshes of evil 
Guido has woven about himself to what spiritual reality 
remains within. But Pompilia’s forgiveness of Guido so 
far from condoning his sin only throws into sharper re- 
lief the length of his toilsome journey up to truth. For the 
ability to see God in the mud and scum of things and to 
find in waste and desecration itself a symptom of the divine 
belongs only to the pure in heart, or, that which is the 
same thing, the free in will. 


REFLECTIONS OF A PERIPATETIC 
IV. 
By THE EDITOR 


Jehan di Husinec 


Pp RAGUE is one of the noblest capitals of Europe, 
with its ancient squares, its sightly palaces, its castles 
laden with romance, and its glorious countryside. But of 
its treasures perhaps the most interesting if not also the 
most striking to the person of historic predilection, is the 
statue of the reformers in the great square with the heroic 
figure of John Hus rising above the others, like a colossal 
wave outcresting them. 


Jehan di Husinec—John of the Goose—was reputedly 
so-called from the fact that his chief recommendation to 
the ancient University of Prague was the goose that the 
timid wight of a boy bore as a present from his mother to 
the Rector. Here stands this striking figure, one of the 
very few satisfying commemorative figures, by its propor- 
tion symbolizing the volcanic upthrust of the common peo- 
ple toward freedom. Nothing could be more apropos either 
to this leader of history or to the significance of the events 
of which he was the representative and the forerunner. 


One wonders at times how long it may be before mod- 
ern Europe will recall the sources of its greatness or above 
the jarring voices of its false prophets discern the pro- 
founder note of the inner voices of its past. 


The movement of which Hus was a part was the lib- 
erating spasm which represented the new birth of freedom 
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that is the source of modern scientific inquiry and the arts 
and discoveries that have followed in its train. It is very 
popular at the moment to lay the present industrial crisis 
at the feet of the Reformation, of Puritanism, or of the 
Wesleyan Revival, but such is an undiscerning reading 
of history. The individualism of our unlimited and cut- 
throat competition, now so widely execrated, was not the 
result of these endeavors at religious expression, but 
rather of the laissez faire philosophy of the Enlightenment 
and of the Deists to both of which they were opposed. To 
recognize this is only to be true to the facts. 


The Reformation was a creative movement, not alone 
because it freed men’s minds from ancient watchwords, 
nor alone because it brought liberation from political and 
ecclesiastical autocracies, but primarily because it was a 
spiritual release, the triumph of individual religious con- 
viction. Only religious conviction, or convictions so deep 
that they may be counted religious in their nature, have 
power to stir profoundly the abysses of creative genius. 


Our present scientific self-sufficiency is a sure mark of 
degeneracy. A degenerate age always prides itself on its 
advancement, and neglects the spiritual sources of great- 
ness. And such may be held true of our age— unless— 
unless—as I believe, there are spiritual forces now at work 
which are not recognized because they appear outside of 
the conventional forms of religious expression. 


Europe will not again see the light until above the ruck 
of self-seeking politicians, materialistic intellectuals, and 
the herded commoners whose only care is for bread, there 
shall come forth some more far-seeing men who shall rise 
higher because like John Hus they go deeper. The Hus 
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statue, by far the noblest of remembered commemorative 
effigies, may properly become the symbol of the new day 
and the new freedom which is in the offing: man rising 
in dignity and power superior to all the forces of de- 
struction. 

Brenner Pass 


The suggestion of the intention to go through the Bren- 
ner Pass to Italy, and thus to see the long-sought Dolomite 
Alps of the Austrian Tyrol brought many a solemn shake 
of the head and the admonition of insuperable difficulties 
and dangers. We were warned from Munich by the Nazi 
massacre, but later saw the wreath that marked the spot, 
and saw the undiminishing group of supplicants in the 
chapel of the Minorite Church at Cologne imploring the 
repose of these dead. We had also been warned to stay 
away from Paris because of the rioting in the Place de la 
Concorde, were told to avoid Vienna, and that if we went 
over the Brenner it would need to be through the double 
military lines of Austria and Italy. 


In all these places the threats disappeared with our 
nearer approach, as if the Angel of Peace had preceded 
us to clear the way for our unbelligerent feet. Only the 
sears of the Great War were still discernible. On inaccess- 
ible crag and over raging torrents still hung the old gun 
emplacements from whose giddy heights men fought. 
Gutted homes and villages razed to their foundations still 
clutter the valleys after twenty years. The peasants who 
paid the price of this sport of generals and politicians 
were reaping the frugal harvests of their little plots with 
hand sickles and carrying in upon bowed backs the prod- 
ucts of the Summer toil. The most vigorous looking ones 
were the women, and of men and beasts there was great 
disparity. 
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Nature, gentle mother was doing all she could to erase 
the marks of the curse of war, in moss and grass, and 
weathered rock. Upon the vastness of these eternal hills 
man’s mightiest engines had been much like the assault of 
a pea shooter against armor plate. The mountains still 
lift undisturbed and glorious crests as if to hide the shame 
of man’s wickedness and folly. The sun and the soil lent 
their unfailing generosity, and the distant snows and near- 
by waterfalls testified to the merciful bounties of the 
clouds. 


The cynic would view the human misery set in the 
framework of so much light and beauty to raise the ques- 
tion: “Why, if God is good, does he permit so much of evil 
and suffering?” But, before that question can be even ap- 
proached it is necessary to hear the answer to another one: 
“Why does God permit freedom? If it be for the sake of 
moral character we may have a clue to the answer but it 
will remain to prove that moral character has a value. 
Here upon “hang all the law and the prophets.” 


We may be sure that Nature or God or whatever is 
behind the universe will do its part to end the sufferings 
of the world, but moral responsibility cannot be removed 
from man without the destruction of every value. There 
is nothing so certain as the unfailing mercies of God, 
spiritual as well as physical, but the spiritual can be ap- 
propriated only by the voluntary act and co-operation of 
man himself, joined in human society. To rail against this 
is something more than atheism as commonly interpreted, 
it is to rail against the need for moral character. 


St. Mark’s In-Peril-of-The-Sands 


Is there another spot in the world that transports one 
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so suddenly and so completely into the mood, the mystery, 
and the awe of the Middle Ages as the transept and 
rotunda of St. Mark’s? Outside is a world of light and 
confusion. The awnings of the Plaza are like banners of 
battle; the swarming pigeons cast shadows like leaves un- 
der the Italian sun; around the Campanile flows the un- 
checked tide of sight-seers, tradesmen and worshippers; 
shops and cafés swarm with life; through the space be- 
tween the pillared lions shines the glory of the sea, crowded 
with craft, from the slender gondola to the leviathantine 
ocean liner. 


Once through the portals, however, and one is in a dif- 
ferent world and age. The first impression given by the 
darkness is that one is in a crypt or grotto, as if in some 
sea-cavern had been swept by a confluence of tides, the 
bones and jewels of the dead sea-captains that in ancient 
days laid the foundations of Venetian commerce. Should 
the ghost of Marco Polo suddenly arise it would not seem 
inappropriate. 


To the casual visitor it is the lavish richness of “St. 
Mark’s Rest” that is overwhelming. So many human lives, 
so much of artistic genius, such abundance of craftsman- 
ship have poured into these half barbaric mosaics that 
crowd wall and ceiling and floor. The Kings of the earth 
have indeed brought their glory and honor into it, but one 
feels instinctively that they were Oriental kings. St. Mark’s 
does truly represent the confluence of East and West. One 
remarks the tolerance which could appreciate and adapt 
and which tried to bring contrasting concepts into harmony. 


But to walk across the mosaic floors that swell and curve 
like tossings of the sea reminds one of the frailty of this 
stone magnificence. Underneath are the dissolving and 
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shifting sands of the Adriatic. The collapse of the Camp- 
anile some years ago foretells the eventual doom of St. 
Mark’s. On the promontory that juts into the English 
channel the Monks of St. Michel built their abbey which 
by reason of the sweeping tides they named St. Michel-in 
Peril-of-the-Sea. This mighty monument of the past might 
well be called St. Mark’s-in-Peril-of-the-Sands. 


It is not the magnificence and richness of the super- 
structure which determine the life of a building but the 
structural and moral integrity of its foundations. A like 
principle applies to the survival of a civilization. No last- 
ing foundations can be laid save those that rest in righteous- 
ness and truth. 


“Wild Geese Sweeping South” 


To sail the Mediterranean under summer skies is to 
discover the sources of that rich romanticism of story and 
legend which has charmed for two thousand years and more 
the fancy of the cultured West. The varicolored moods 
of the sea and sky—the abysmal blues—the jades—the 
greys which represent changing conditions of weather, 
yield an unremitting interest and call for ever-new en- 
thusiasms. 


One may see toward sunset an unruffled sea of mother- 
of-pear! with a sheen as brilliant as the interior of the aba- 
lone shell, while against a white bank of leisurely cloud the 
dark sails of ships are set as permanently as in a picture. 
Into this scene is injected but one bit of motion—a vast 
triangle of white forms—“wild geese sweeping south,” a 
reminder of that never-ceasing activity that takes place in 
Nature even in her outwardly most passive moods. 
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These are the scenes that must have charmed the eye of 
Plato, sailing at the encouraging invitation of his Sicilian 
kinglet to establish there an ideal Republic. Over seas like 
this did the disheartened philosopher turn his prow again 
toward Greece, because Dionysius would not pay the per- 
sonal price of a just state. Here too, if tradition is true, 
he may have pulled at the galleys, manacled to the boat, 
whipped to the raw by his pirate master. What depths of 
unfaith must have been stirred within him concerning the 
possibility of a just society. 


To his mind the cries of wild geese sweeping south 
would be symbol and testimony of the wild freedom of souls 
which neither prison, nor stripes, nor stinking galley, nor 
poison hemlock could utterly suppress. 


Let not the Cynic declare unchallenged that “More than 
two thousand years have rolled away and since the fathers 
fell on sleep all things are as they were.” If Nature can 
entertain her restful moods, keeping her external calm in 
the presence of ceaseless internal activity, much more can 
the eternal and unconquerable spirit of man await the ful- 
filment of a widespread justice, beauty and truth. The 
years of apparent set-back, and the deadlock of moral forces 
may be so only in appearance, the years in which they 
gather momentum for a greater progress. The human 
spirit is as untameable, as irrepressible, as venturesome, as 
true to its distant goal as the flight of wild geese sweeping 
south. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
“The Future of Liberalism” 


IBERALISM as a special historic pattern of political 

and economic ideas has already passed: it has no future.” 
These words from the opening paragraphs of an article on “The 
Future of Liberalism,” by Professor William Ernest Hocking in 
the Journal of Philosophy for April 25, sound somewhat chilling 
for the easy-going liberal. They remind one of the remark of a 
certain Frenchman on being shown the Statue of Liberty: “We 
too have monuments to our departed.”’ Together with this article, 
however, is another of the same title by Professor John Dewey, 
each having been originally read in the same symposium. Ac- 
cording to Professor Dewey the modifications which the modern 
struggle for individual liberty must undergo in the direction of 
socialization mark not the death of liberalism but its fuller real- 
ization. 


Both Dewey and Hocking attack the traditional liberal con- 
ception of an absolute individual endowed with innate rights which 
free him at once from social control and social responsibility. For 
Dewey absolutism has changed to relativity and the relation be- 
tween the individual and society is now recognized to be reciprocal. 
The new liberalism, he maintains, sees the individual as arising 
out of an historical tradition and expressing himself in a social 
environment. Therefore, true liberalism cannot lie in the direc- 
tion of the individual’s independence from social control. Rather 
it will consist in the deliberate control of social forces for the 
positive development of the individuals which form society. 


With all of this Hocking would agree. But he believes further 
that though “the liberal spirit” is perennial, liberalism as an 
historic movement is dead because no mere adjustment of laissez 
faire individualism to the necessity of social action but only a dis- 
tinctly new sense of social wholeness can stop the disintegration 
of the modern world. It would be difficult to point to a single argu- 
ment in which he is in direct conflict with Professor Dewey, yet 
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the spirit of his article is quite different. Dewey is saving the 
humanistic liberalism for which he personally has strenuously 
fought by a reasonable, practical adjustment. Hocking is calling 
for a new power, a new authority, a new emotion not contained in 
the liberalism of the past. He senses the significance of recent 
events, more passionate, more violent, more fundamental, than 
the tolerant “live and let live’ philosophy of the enlightened: 


Present reactions against Liberalism, crude, bedevilled and 
alloyed as they are, move under the necessity of an historical 
dialectic, so far as they tend to reassert the reality of the 
total interest of society. The liberal spirit itself demands 
the reversal toward an element of what is sometimes called 
an authoritarian or collectivist form, a more unified society, 
capable of using its voice and its muscles, with a sterner 
internal discipline and a new emotional basis. 

Here is a note quite different from the emphasis of modern 
liberalism on political and economic reforms which would leave 
the individual personality as such untouched. What Hocking seeks 
is a new sense of social solidarity in which Society is seen to be 
more than instrumental. But in achieving this Hocking is anxious 
to avoid the impersonal, inhuman tyranny which he considers to 
be the characteristic of communist and fascist states. 


For he wishes the individual in accepting the social and histor- 
ical world as being more than the sum of its individuals, yet to re- 
tain a sense of his personal freedom. It is in this way that Hock- 
ing’s article expresses “the liberal spirit,” which some might hold 
to be the cornerstone of liberalism. It goes much deeper, however, 
than the liberalism of the modern world. To find its parallel one 
would go back to the metaphysical paradox of man’s freedom and 
God’s supremacy, which racked and illumined the mind and life 
of mediaeval man, who would accept neither an irresponsible free- 
dom on the one hand nor an unwilling submission on the other. 
The modern man seems for a time to have declared his individual 
independence from the social and metaphysical whole, but it may 
be that the old paradox of theological tradition still holds the key 
to the modern world, and still expresses the inescapable soul of 


modern man. H. Jeffery Smith. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
Benefits of Travel 


HANKS to John Bunyan, he was already appropriately 

provided with a name, which could have been no other than 
“Talkative.” Five minutes after he came aboard at Port Said, in 
the gray of the morning, we had heard the story of his travels 
detailed to a cabin boy outside our state-room window. We heard 
it repeated many times afterwards. “For two years he had done 
nothing but see the world,” and he had collected places as children 
collect butterflies. 

Whether he had been influenced by tourist literature or had 
merely picked up the suggestion of the Navy to “‘see the world,” and 
so achieve the easy substitute for an education, we do not know. 
We only know that it was practically impossible to mention any 
well known place where he had not been. 


The trouble was that though we had been to the same places 
we had not seen the same things. He had been in Munich but 
had not heard there were art galleries there: had been in Paris 
but knew nothing of the Champs Elysees, the Opera, or the Louvre: 
in London but had not discovered St. Paul’s, the Abbey, nor the 
Parliament Buildings. At Venice he seems to have spent his time 
in a Gondola but had not been advised of the Grand Canal, the 
Ducal Palace, or St. Mark’s. Luxor he reported as not worth visit- 
ing, as he had been there and found nothing but old stone ruins 
with no business at all. At Manila he knew only how to find the 
notorious cabaret that disgraces that fair city. 


At our first meal he addressed the Captain in this wise: “Cap- 
tain, them niggers I seen in Caaro! Them’s Haytian niggers ain’t 
they? Seems like they must have come from there, the same color. 
When I was in Hayti...” 


At this point we must confess to a sinking feeling regarding 
the educative benefits of travel. How could one travel so much and 
learn so little? The question also would not down: How many 
globe-trotters see the world or know what their eyes are looking 
on? How many will know that they are seeing nothing of what is 
really there? 

Ex nthilo, nihil fit. 
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Autumn Crocus and Wild Strawberries 


Up the pass from Bolzano not far from the Karrer See the 
slopes bear scattered forest which reminds us of the Kaibab. Rich 
herds of cattle roam the glades where copious carpetings of Au- 
tumn Crocus make their farewell offerings before the rigors of 
winter. A stop at a wayside inn brought a mountain child with 
tiny cups of wild strawberries. Wild strawberries! Those most 
delectable of Nature’s gifts, masterpiece of what she can accom- 
plish unaided by man. As Henry Van Dyke was so fond of quot- 
ing, “Doubtless God could have made a better berry, but doubtless 
He never did.” 


Crocus and wild strawberries and light upon the meadows, and 
the Karrer See sending back in images of beauty the forlornest 
crag, the most insignificant evergreen! Here were all the prop- 
erties for illusion that the year was at the Spring. But it was not. 
Too soon the kine would be herded out of the mountains, icy winds 
would be climbing the valleys, and this whole little world of bright- 
ness and song would be solidified under the touch of Alpine winter. 


Autumn crocus and wild strawberries! These were as bless- 
ings received out of due season, to be partaken as the special graces 
of a kindly Providence but not to be presumed upon as though 
Spring were again in the offing. 


The man who lives delicately and wisely will accept such grat- 
uities of Nature as the gentle graces with which she quiets her rest- 
less children before the Great Sleep, but to partake lavishly is a 
failure in appreciation. As life approaches Autumn the mind 
should be more susceptible than ever to these unearned gifts, but 
never to be captured by them. They are strictly impersonal, kind 
Nature’s gift to age so soon to be buried under the snows of forget- 
fulness. jes WA ts 
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East, West, and Tomorrow 


“There can be no true international world-order without an 
international world-culture than does not yet exist.” 


Christopher Dawson in The Modern Dilemma. 


East and West Meet 


HETHER we wish it or not, two contrasting and seem- 

\ \ ingly incompatible philosophies of life, one from the 
East and one from the West, are compelled to sit down together 
in a world so small that one party cannot move without disturb- 
ing the other. In such a situation there is no help short of a full 


and complete understanding by each party of the mental processes, 
predispositions, and desires of the other. 


Half-knowledge has, in a far wider and less dangerous world, 
led to perversions that were ludicrous where they were not tragic. 
Half-understandings in the present crowded world may become 
like sparks in a tinder-box. Perverted notions of China gave to 
Europe of the Seventeenth and HKighteenth centuries, the atrocious 
rococo, the philosophic extravagances of the Enlightenment, and 
a one-sided political economy. 


To-day the danger from misunderstanding is greater, not only 
because of the crowded condition of the world, but because reac- 
tion is now double rather than single. Both East and West will 
be changed by the present contacts. 


The East has already taken over and is adapting to itself the 
mechanical powers of Western civilization without any particular 
knowledge of the spiritual and philosophical back-ground that made 
them possible. Without this knowledge we are due for a profounder 
and more tragic misuse of these capacities in the East than was 
made by Eighteenth century Europe. 


The West with its hordes of casual visitors who return home 
without any real knowledge of Oriental thought-habits, points of 
view, or the deeper mental and spiritual capacities which have 
made the great cultures of the East, will know and tell only the 
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surface facts of coolie bargaining, strange manners of the lower 
classes, and misunderstood outlooks. Unfortunately these super- 
ficial glimpses, so misrepresentative, so misinterpretive, will be 
spread in America by people who will speak with authority as 
having “been there and seen for myself,” and their wildest re- 
ports will be believed. These misunderstandings are of the utmost 
import to the future relations of East and West. 


The Start at World Understanding 


The greatness of the Oriental world has grown out of the phi- 
losophical and spiritual insight of her sages. It was a certain 
moral integrity, a fundamental loyalty, a fine balance of individual 
desires in the interest of the group which made possible the sur- 
vival of Chinese civilization through the vicissitudes of four thou- 
sand years. 


The scientific achievements of the West were likewise the re- 
sult of spiritual struggle. They were based in individual freedom 
of opinion and investigation, which was the dearly won gift of 
the Renaissance, the Protestant Reformation, the Counter Re- 
formation, the Puritan and the Wesleyan revivals, and similar 
movements. The creative spirit of the Western world has received 
its chief impetus from the release of spiritual forces within the 
individual. Knowledge of these deeper facts alone can lead to 
profounder understandings, and prevent the perversion of each 
other’s culture to the destruction of the world. 


The Undercurrents of Civilization 


The greatest need of the present is for that better understand- 
ing which comes only with a knowledge of the thought systems 
that are the bases of our respective cultures. Dawson, in The Mod- 
ern Dilemma, has rightly evaluated the situation in the phrase: 
“There can be no true international world order without an in- 
ternational world-culture that does not yet exist.”” The Bishop of 
Rosalie, one of the early missionaries in China, had in mind some- 
thing of the same idea, when he suggested to his philosopher- 
friend Malebranche that metaphysical principles alone could reach 
the Chinese. The saying is equally applicable to the West. We 
will never be brought to sympathetic appreciation of Chinese cul- 
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ture until we have come to a knowledge of China’s metaphysical 
system. Thus, together we may reach a common understanding. 


The Most Practical Solution 


Since the new and narrowed world prevents the old isolation, 
how shall we achieve that international world-order which must 
come if civilization is to survive? The most obvious answer is, by 
making possible knowledge of the best of each other’s culture. The 
new world-culture that is needed to support the new world-order 
is not an affair of sending \to China more railroads, airplanes, 
and radios, nor merely of receiving more of their silks. Real sym- 
pathy and accord cannot be permanently built on a system of 
barter and trade alone with their greeds and cut-throat competi- 
tion. We must first come to intellectual respect for each other’s 
points of view. Then we have provided a real basis for sympathy 
that goes deeper than profits. 


The New Movement 


A new movement is on foot to attack the problem from this 
stand-point. It is the approach to the problem of East and West 
which was pointed out by the Bishop of Rosalie in 1707. The gen- 
eral plan calls for international fellowships in philosophy which 
shall give opportunity for a generous interchange of Professors 
and mature graduate students between East and West, on terms 
of equality, and under such academic conditions that intellectual 
leaders of both cultures shall have full opportunity both to give 
and to receive the best. It is really a mission of intellectual in- 


terpretation of peoples to peoples. 
R. T. Flewelling. 
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The Universal Spinoza 


SPINOZA: THE MAN AND HIS 
THOUGHT. Addresses delivered at 
the Spinoza Tercentenary, sponsored 
by the Philosophy Club of Chicago. 
Edited by Edward L. Schaub. The 
Open Court Publishing Company, 
Chicazo, 19332 Pp: vii, '61. $0.75. 

SPINOZA AND BUDDHA: VISION OF 
A DEAD GOD. By S. M. Melamed. 
The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. 1933. Pp. xi, 391. $3.00. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPINOZA 
AND BRUNNER. By Walter Bern- 
ard. The Spinoza Institute of Amer- 
ica, New York. 1934. Pp. 234. Cloth 
$2.50. Paper $1.50. 


In a book review that appear- 
ed some time ago in the Person- 
alist, we alluded to the reviving 
cult of Spinoza, not merely as a 
metaphysician but as a guide to 
living in our present times, and 
as a source of consolation in the 
uncertainties and tribulations 
through which we are at present 
passing. Three more books re- 
cently received, widely different 
though they are in their inten- 
tion, bear witness to the growth 
of this movement. 


In Spinoza: The Man and His 
Thought, we have a compilation 
of the addresses delivered in 
1932 at the tercentenary cele- 
bration of Spinoza’s birth spon- 
sored by various universities in 
or near Chicago. These comprise 
two short addresses by Profes- 
sor Morris and by Dr. Chase, 
and discussions by Professors 
Schaub and Smith, and by Rabbi 
Freehof, dealing respectively 
with Spinoza’s doctrine of per- 
fection, his political and his 
moral philosophy, and his relig- 
ious attitude. Though of neces- 
sity short, they contain much of 
great interest, and enhance the 
already established reputations 
in the worlds of philosophy and 


religion of those who delivered 
them. 

Mr. Melamed’s book on Spin- 
oza and Buddha is interesting 
and significant not only in it- 
self, but because it shows how 
far the new cult is reaching for 
analogy and support. But its 
scope is in part a weakness, and 
a certain lack of organization 
and of continuity create an im- 
pression of diffusiveness and 
dispersion, and make of its suc- 
cessive chapters a _ series of 
somewhat disconnected essays. 
Divided into three parts, it deals 
after a long introduction, first 
with “Spinoza’s Influence on 
Modern Culture,” and “The Man 
and His Race;” then with his 
“Theory of God and the World,” 
and finally with “The Back- 
ground of Hindu Metaphysics 
and Buddhism,” “The World- 
Picture of the Old Testament,” 
“Tndia in the West,” and “From 
St. Augustine to Baruch Spin- 
oza.”’ Each chapter is full of in- 
formation and gives the reader 
much to think about, and yet 
the book as a whole fails to hang 
together. 


Spinoza, as Dr. Melamed con- 
ceives him, forms, with St. Paul 
and Buddha, a group that “de- 
spite their religious mysticism 
were all rationalists. Not their 
hearts but their minds were 
their guides.” Judaism Spinoza 
detested because of its insist- 
ence upon “free-will, moral ends, 
and the supremacy of man. But 
in Pauline Christianity he found 
what was nearest to his heart, 
viz., a pantheistic God-concep- 
tion, determinism, the quest for 
salvation, and the spirit of res- 
ignation arising out of a cosmic 
world-picture.”’ So, too, he shares 
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the quiescence, the anti-worldli- 
ness, the determinism, the belit- 
tling of man, so characteristic 
of Buddhism. He is a “western 
echo of eastern mysticism.” His 
God, like the God of Paul and 
St. Augustine, the Nirvana of 
the Buddhists, and the divine 
being of the mystics in general, 
is “‘stone-dead.”’ Needless to say, 
Dr. Melamed’s conclusions are 
highly controversial, and likely 
to provoke much dissent. 


In The Philosophy of Spinoza 
and Brunner, Dr. Bernard seeks 
to show that the system of the 
contemporary German philos- 
opher Constantin Brunner is a 
continuation of Spinoza’s teach- 
ing, and so supplements it as to 
form with it a complete philos- 
ophical point of view. The two 
threads to his discourse become 
somewhat entangled, and the 
analysis of Brunner’s position is 
more detailed than that of 
Spinoza. Indeed, the book pre- 
supposes, implicitly at any rate, 
a knowledge of the Spinozistic 
system. How far the account of 
Brunner is accurate and ade- 
quate we are not sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the subject to say. 

B. A. G. Fuller. 


The Essence of Plotinus 


THE ESSENCE OF PLOTINUS. Ex- 
tracts from the Six Enneads and 
Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus. Com- 
piled by Grace H. Turnbull. Based 
on the Translation by Stephen Mac- 
kenna. Foreword by The Very Revw- 
erend W.R. Inge, D.D. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. Pp. x, 282. 
$2.50. 


In making these _ selections 
from the late Stephen Macken- 
na’s translation of the Enneads 
of Plotinus, Miss Turnbull has 
done a great service not only to 
philosophers but to all who are 
interested in the things of the 
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mind and the spirit. By some 
critics Plotinus is reckoned an 
even greater metaphysician than 
either Plato or Aristotle. His 
influence upon the formative 
period of Christian theology, and 
later upon the first philosophies 
of the Renaissance was very 
great. But in modern times he 
has received scant recognition 
both from historians and trans- 
lators and has remained until 
recently almost inaccessible at 
first hand to those who knew 
no Greek, and at second to those 
who knew no French or Ger- 
man. 


Lately, however, he began to 
come into his own again and has 
attracted the attention of Eng- 
lish scholars, inspiring within 
the last few years a detailed and 
profound study of his philos- 
ophy by Dean Inge, who inci- 
dentally writes a foreword to 
Miss Turnbull’s book, and Mac- 
kenna’s very fine translation. 
Even so, however, Plotinus is so 
voluminous a writer and so dif- 
fuse and unorganized in his 
writings that it is hard to see 
the forest for the trees. And 
unfortunately Mackenna’s trans- 
lation is so expensive as to put 
it beyond the reach of all save 
the affluent reader. Miss Turn- 
bull does away with these diffi- 
culties. She clears away the un- 
derbrush and gives us an unob- 
structed view of the great trees 
that form the pillars of the 
Plotinian system; and this she 
does in a compact volume at not 
too exacting a price for the ordi- 
nary purse. She has also added 
a bibliography and an appendix 
in which she sets forth the pass- 
ages in Plato that seem most di- 
rectly to have been drawnupon by 
Plotinus, and also illustrates in 
some cases by parallel passages 
from St. Augustine, Dante, Em- 
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erson, and some of the English 
poets that show Plotinian influ- 
ence. In itself a tribute from a 
friend to Mackenna’s memory, 
the book ends with a brief sketch 
of his life, which gives us a 
glimpse of one for whose un- 
timely death the world both of 
scholars and of men is the 
poorer. B. A. G. F. 


Moral Philosophy 


BEYOND CONSCIENCE. By T. FP. 
Smith. Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New “York. 
1934. Pp. xii, 360. $3.00. 

LE PROBLEME MORAL ET LES 
PHILOSOPHES. Par Andre Cresson. 
Armand Colin, Paris. 1933. Pp. 203. 
TOgErs 50. 


Out to whack off the head of 
every theory attempting to vali- 
date conscience as a claimant 
of truth, Professor T. V. Smith 
in Beyond Conscience has con- 
tributed an important critique 
of objectivistic ethics. Having 
to his own satisfaction dispatch- 
ed each with the eclat and preci- 
sion of an important French 
bourreau, he attempts to per- 
suade us that the dual role of 
conscience is limited, on the one 
hand, to the providing of his- 
trionic pleasure to those who 
joy in the contemplation of the 
human drama, and, on the other, 
to a pragmatic function of syn- 
thesizing into a unified whole 
the discordant and multifarious 
urges which clamour in personal 
experience. As a substitute for 
a normative conscience we are 
offered a theory of essences as 
the sweetening and dignifying 
sauce of life; but they are care- 
fully left undefined, save nega- 
tively when they are declared 
to be unidentifiable with those 
of Santayana. Such essences re- 
mind me somewhat of Bradley’s 
complaint against Spencer’s ref- 
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erence to his Unknowable as 
“God,” but I suppose a person 
is entitled to use words as he 
pleases. 


; Professor Smith’s argument 
is impressive, but whether the 
beheading of the various “im- 
plementations” (validations) 
which pass in critical and de- 
structive review before us are 
authentic—religious (“theologi- 
cal’), speculative idealistic, so- 
ciological, political, axiological 
and intuitionist —or whether 
they are of the kind which 
Alice’s Dutchess contrived to ef- 
fect, the reader will decide for 
himself. 


The religious “implementa- 
tion” is a windmill easily con- 
quered, but I think it is fair to 
charge the writer with a certain 
flippancy and historical indis- 
crimination (e. g. his discussion 
of St. Paul, p. 34), with a kind 
of over-eager naivete (his con- 
viction that Darwinism has 
overthrown a teleological inter- 
pretation of creation, p. 45), 
and with a curious blindness in- 
volved in affirming the valua- 
tional equivalence of mere idea 
and objective reality (p. 65). 
All in all, his analysis of religion 
has the brittle brilliance and 
odor of the 18th century enlight- 
enment. 


The refutation of axiological 
and intuitionistic theories is a 
doubtful victory, won by Pro- 
fessor Smith at considerable di- 
alectical cost, inasmuch as the 
argument from the fact of error 
is a double-edged weapon which 
cuts two ways. By parity of rea- 
son, if error disproves moral 
intuitionism, it may be deduced 
with equal cogency that man’s 
immediate certainty that he is 
and that he lives in a real world 
(the author is a naturalist) is 
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equally false, since people agree 
neither as to what self-experi- 
ence is, nor as to the content of 
the actual world. The argument 
from error proves too much or 
too little; it refuses to fit into 
the Procrustean bed of his spe- 
cial wishes. 


Although metaphysical solips- 
ism is scarcely to his taste, Pro- 
fessor Smith cheerfully admits 
pure egoism in morals; but, by 
an adroit analysis of dialectical 
materialism, which is found to 
be more representative of real- 
ism than behaviourism is, he 
discovers that the social conse- 
quences of his own solipsism are 
inconsequential because moral 
solipsism and realism arrive at 
a common social point of view, 
equalatrianism. The argument, 
however, rests on a rather forc- 
ed claim that fascism is based 
on moral intuitionism. As a 
matter of fact, German and 
Italian fascism, masking as 
idealism, quite probably have 
deep roots in Machiavellian and 
Nietzschean naturalism; while 
Russian Marxianism, masking 
as naturalism, seems definitely 
to have a certain peculiar affin- 
ity for moral idealism. The au- 
thor, however, argues with a 
thesis in mind, namely, that so- 
ciology can go happily on its 
way without any liaison with 
moral theory, since the solipsis- 
tic lamb and the realistic lion, 
through the beneficent urgencies 
of dialectical necessity, lie down 
together in the bucolic peace of 
fraternite and egalite. Professor 
Smith has argued with consider- 
able skill, and this book, which 
bears careful reading, is an im- 
portant contribution to contemp- 
orary ethical theory. Not least 
among the author’s merits is his 
stylistic sophistication. 
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Le Probleme Moral et Les 
Philosophes by Andre Cresson 
is a succinct and interesting re- 
view of the history of Western 
moral theory from the Greeks 
to Bergson and Levy-Bruhl. We 
can agree with the prospectus, 
which tells us that the work is 
“clear, incisive, facile and liv- 
ing.” In criticism, however, it 
may be suggested that the dis- 
cussion of the ethical teachings 
of Jesus and the Evangelist is lit- 
eral rather than profoundly un- 
derstanding, and the construc- 
tive suggestions, to which a final 
chapter is devoted, are inade- 
quate. The author wisely dis- 
tinguishes between subjective 
(individual) and objective (so- 
cial) morality, and concerning 
the former he offers several 
hints toward a “psychology of 
wisdom.” These, in brief, are 
that there is no morality with- 
out the good will (the sincere 
effort to critical illumination), 
there is no bonheur possible 
without inner peace, and no wis- 
dom is possible without resigna- 
tion to that portion of life which 
is inevitable. Concerning social 
ethics he suggests that “‘without 
society there is no humanity; 
without morality, no society ;” 
and ‘‘the society which the sage 
ought to desire, ought to be a 
society organized in such a man- 
ner that its individuals will be 
harmonious among themselves 
as far as possible.” There is 
lacking, however, any compre- 
hensive moral theory, and no 
specific analysis of values. Never- 
theless, as a succint analysis of 
the history of Western morality, 
this book is well worth reading. 

Wilbur Long. 


Recent British Philosophy 


PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. By the 
late J. M. T. Ellis McTaggart. Edited 
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with an Introduction by S. V. Keel- 
ing. Longmans, Green and Company, 
New York, and Edward Arnold and 
Sees London. 1934. Pp. 292. 


VALUE AND REALITY IN BRAD- 
LEY’S PHILOSOPHY. By Torgny 
Segerstedt. Lund. 1934, Pp. iv. 26s. 


DIE PHILOSOPHISCHEN STROEM- 
UNGEN DER GEGENWART IN 
GROSSBRITANNIEN. By Rudolf 
Metz. Vol. I. Felix Meiner, Leipzig. 
1935. Pp. xv, 442. 


Philosophical Studies is a 
republication of such of Mc- 
Taggart’s philosophic work 
as has not hitherto been in- 
corporated in his books, to- 
gether with an _ introduction 
(but no index) by a disciple. The 
eleven essays which compose it 
have all appeared in print be- 
fore, and range in date from 
1893 (No. X, the “Further De- 
termination of the Absolute,” 
presumably in its original and 
now rare pamphlet form) to 
1924 (No. XI, “An Ontological 
Idealism,” his self-condensation 
for Contemporary British Phi- 
losophy, Vol. I) and 1925 (No. 
IX, the syllabus for a course of 
popular lectures on philosophy 
which he delivered till the year 
of his death). Of the remainder 
No. I was an address to the 
(Cambridge) Heretics Society 
in 1909, No. II (“Mysticism’’) 
appeared in the New Quarterly 
for July, 1909, No. III was the 
article on ‘‘Personality” in Hast- 
ings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, No. IV is from the 
International Journal of Ethics, 
Nos. V, VI, VII and VIII are 
from Mind (1908-1923). It will 
be seen that not even with the 
addition of the books published 
in his lifetime and posthumously 
can McTaggart be regarded as 
an unduly prolific writer. 


To understand his work, how- 
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ever, it is necessary to refer to 
episodes in his career which 
have been excluded from his 
official biography (by G. L. 
Dickinson), and which are very 
unlikely to get into the histories 
of philosophy. For these ab- 
stract on principle from the 
psychological backgrounds of 
philosophies, and suppress all 
items of human interest which 
they may contain. As, however, 
these episodes fell within my 
personal cognizance and are in 
this case highly illuminating, I 
feel it to be my duty to put them 
on record. It so happened that 
McTaggart went to school at 
Clifton College, Bristol, and 
there became the schoolfellow 
and friend of my two brothers. 
However, his most public and 
essential function was that of 
school atheist. In those days 
(and probably still) the spirit- 
ual function of the school athe- 
ist was that of being kicked; 
that is, his office was to enable 
any boy (bigger and stronger, 
of course, than himself) to ac- 
quire merit and the expiatory 
joys of a good conscience by 
kicking the atheist! McTaggart 
filled this post so perfectly that 
he remained an atheist all his 
life, even after becoming an 
idealist, a Hegelian, a monist, 
and, in a way, a personalist. 
Yet not even the most pious of 
absolutist theologians ever ven- 
tured to kick him, much as they 
regretted his refusal to pay 
divine honors to the Absolute. 


As his knowledge of Greek 
was too weak for the Oxford 
“Greats” school, he went to 
Cambridge, and there at once 
made his mark by proposing, in 
his freshman term, that the 
Union Debating Society should 
take in the National Reformer, 
the organ of Britain’s champion 
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atheist, Charles Bradlaugh, M.P. 
McTaggart also used frequently 
to stay with us in Long Vaca- 
tion. On one of these occasions 
he came down very late for 
breakfast one morning, and ex- 
plained that he had been sitting 
up talking philosophy the night 
before with his hostess, my 
mother. He had come to the 
conclusion, in consequence, that 
it was after all a great pity to 
be just snuffed out at death, and 
that therefore he had determin- 
ed to be immortal. Not, of 
course, in any crudely empirical 
way; nothing short of an abso- 
lutely demonstrative a priori 
proof of immortality would be 
considered. So he set to work 
to prove himself immortal. Some 
fifteen years later he came to 
Oxford to read to our Philoso- 
phical Society the a priori proof 
that was to appear in the second 
chapter of his Studies in Hege- 
lian Cosmology. In it he proved 
himself immortal by proving 
himself immutable. When he 
had done, G. F. Stout opened the 
discussion by complimenting him 
on the brilliance and cogency of 
his argument. There was only 
one point he himself had failed 
to apprehend, namely, what was 
the connection between the im- 
mutable, and therefore immort- 
al, McTaggart and the phenome- 
nal McTaggart? McTaggart was 
dumbfounded, and returned to 
Cambridge to excogitate another 
a priori proof. He died before 
it could be fully expounded in 
the Nature of Existence, Vol. 
II, but it rested on an elaborate 
disproof of the unreality of 
bine, 


It will probably be admitted 
that very little of this motiva- 
tion shines through the heroi- 
cally persistent and almost di- 
abolically ingenious argumenta- 
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tion of McTaggart’s proofs of 
the unreality of time. They were 
invented apres coup to bolster 
up convictions for which pre- 
misses were needed, and are in 
sooth merely dialectical camou- 
flage concealing his real reasons, 
And McTaggart’s procedure not 
only convinced me that his con- 
clusions usually antedated his 
premisses, but that many other 
philosophers might well be sus- 
pected of similar methods, and 
that a show of ratiocination was 
by no means an adequate guar- 
antee of rationality. 


But this insight into the real 
inwardness of his doctrine 
should dispose us to great len- 
iency towards the seemingly 
pedantic logic-chopping of his 
“A Series” and “B Series” and 
conjectural “‘C Series” out of 
“time.” It is hardly perhaps 
worth while to dwell on the logi- 
cal flaws in McTaggart’s demon- 
strations. He pays no attention 
to the logical ambiguities and 
psychological complexities of 
what he treats as a simple con- 
cept of time (p. 132); and in 
one of his three senses of ‘‘eter- 
nity” he jumbles together the 
mathematical abstraction from 
time, the applicability of sci- 
entific formulas to any time, and 
the fixity of the historic time- 
order (p. 183). He succeeds in 
illustrating his “C Series” not in 
“time” only by a string of let- 
ters, thereby putting it in space; 
and it does not seem to have oc- 
curred to him that these spatial 
relations could only be described 
by mentioning one before the 
other, and so reintroducing the 
temporal relation of “before” 
and “after.” 


Was McTaggart, then, not the 
great philosopher he was widely 
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reported to be? It is difficult to 
say. He was clearly a pure meta- 
physician, with a mind devoid 
of interest in science, in logic, 
in psychology, for their own 
sakes, with no sense of history 
or of context, with rather nar- 
row interest, and with compara- 
tively little learning, even in the 
history of philosophy.* On the 
other hand, he was a brilliant 
and beautifully lucid writer in 
his own chosen field. One may 
regret that he should have so 
perversely wasted his gifts, and 
so much of his life, on the ex- 
egesis of the radically alien mind 
of Hegel. It seems a tragedy 
that so thoroughly British a 
mind as McTaggart’s should 
have been devoted to anything 
so ultra-Teutonic as Hegel’s, es- 
pecially as it was not possible 
to be very confident that he was 
linguistically equipped to detect 
all the tricks Hegel played with 
the German language. About the 
value of McTaggart’s comment- 
aries there is no agreement, even 
among Hegelians; its real value 
could perhaps be assessed only 
by Hegel and his daemon, in 
joint session with the Absolute! 
But McTaggart himself seems 
to have followed the call of na- 
ture when he abandoned his pro- 
fession of Hegelian method in 
his later writings, and adopted 
(from his own pupils, Bertrand 
Russell and G. E. Moore, mir- 
abile dictu!) the quasi-mathe- 
matical method of “analyzing” 
the meaning of words, and de- 
claring “indefinable”’ those which 
it did not suit him to pry into. 

Perhaps the truth is that Mc- 
Taggart’s mind was essentially 
of the legal type; it would func- 
tion brilliantly if you supplied it 
with a proper brief. What was 
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in the brief, whether it was in- 
scribed “Hegelian Dialectic” or 
“logical analysis,’ mattered lit- 
tle; but the premisses had to be 
supplied. From these and defini- 
tions and the assumed meanings 
of words it could deduce con- 
clusions; but it was never curi- 
ous to question its premisses. 
Nor was it interested in their 
formation or reform. So its op- 
eration was always in a sense 
superficial, and its method was 
the greatest weakness of Mc- 
Taggart’s metaphysic. 

Needless to say, all these char- 
acteristics come out strongly in 
this volume of essays, among 
which I have found most inter- 
est in the syllabus of an intro- 
duction to philosophy (No. IX), 
perhaps because it had been so 
inaccessible. It is, however, 
marred by a definition of scep- 
ticism which assumes that it is a 
denial, and not a doubt, of 
knowledge (p. 186). From a 
literary point of view the early 
essay on the “Further Determ- 
ination of the Absolute” remains 
supreme. But into that also the 
printer’s devil has insinuated 
his well-known, but always ef- 
fective, trick of turning “Causal- 
ity” into a “Casuality” (p. 237) ! 


The work by Rudolph Metz 
is the first volume of a large- 
scale study of philosophic tend- 
encies in Britain for the last 
hundred years. It contains 
chapters on the Scottish school, 
the utilitarians, the evolution- 
ists, the positivists, and the re- 
ligious thinkers of the 19th cen- 
tury. These form its first part, 
while the second is devoted to 
the idealists, beginning with S. 
T. Coleridge and ending with 
Wildon Carr, fitting in between 


*His exegesis of Hume, for example, strikes one as very questionable. 
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these limits the Anglo-Hegelians 
and absolute idealists, the plural- 
ism of McTaggart, the personal 
idealism of Pringle-Pattison, 
James Seth, Sorley and Hast- 
ings Rashdall, the religious phi- 
losophy of James Ward, C. C. J. 
Webb, A. E. Taylor, and William 
Temple, while the final section 
discusses also §. S. Laurie, E. 
D. Fawcett, Belfort and R. F. A. 
Hoernle. 


In his preface the author de- 
clares his aim to have been not 
merely historical description but 
the promotion of a better under- 
standing between England and 
Germany, and promises the ap- 
pearance of his second volume 
by Easter of this year. Profes- 
sor Metz’s first volume, however, 
is amply sufficient to show that 
he is making an important, ac- 
curate, readable, and useful con- 
tribution to the history of Brit- 
ish thought. A particularly com- 
mendable feature is that he does 
not merely give a bare abstract 
of a philosopher’s doctrines but 
adds valuable notes on his train- 
ing and personal career which 
enable the reader to place him 
in his milieu and context. Alto- 
gether, it is very much to be 
hoped that Professor Metz’s 
work will be speedily translated 
into English. For it is indis- 
pensable to the historian of 
British thought, and greatly su- 
perior to anything we at present 
possess. 


The volume on Value and 
Reality in Bradley’s Philos- 
ophy is an unusually elaborate 
Ph.D. thesis, which, though 
written in English, emanates 
from the Swedish University of 
Lund. In four long chapters the 
author discusses the meaning of 
reality, the idea of value, value 
and valuation, and the judgment 
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of value, and declares “the cen- 
tral question in this essay” to 
be, “How do we pass from com- 
pleteness to perfectness?” (p. 
255) He finds that “‘it is by the 
idea of satisfaction that Bradley 
passes over from reality to 
value” (p. 256). But did Brad- 
ley ever really recognize the 
value problem in its general 
form? Did it ever dawn on him 
that “reality” is a value, and 
one, moreover, by no means to 
be had for the asking? And is 
it worth while to try to interpret 
his writings into a logically co- 
herent system? Undoubtedly 
there is a psychological connec- 
tion between his absolutism, his 
scepticism and his pragmatism: 
the intrinsic difficulties of his 
position used to drive him from 
the first into the second, and 
from the second to the third (for 
relief) ; but he nevertheless con- 
tinued to despise it as “a prac- 
tical makeshift.” We may do 
better to content ourselves with 
enjoying the brilliance of one 
who is so much the brightest 
star in the Hegelian firmament. 
It should be said that Dr. Seger- 
stedt’s account is by no means 
uncritical, though his argument- 
ation sometimes gets involved. 
F.C. S. Schiller. 


Personalism in Philosophy 


and History 


THE CONCEPT OF A LIMITED GOD, 
A STUDY IN THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF PERSONALISM. By Rannie Belle 
Baker, Shenandoah Publishing House, 
Washington, D. C. 1934. Pp. xx, 234. 
$3.00. 

HISTORY AND THE SELF, A STUDY 
IN THE ROOTS OF HISTORY 
AND THE RELATIONS OF HIS- 
TORY AND ETHICS. By Hilda D. 
Oakeley. Williams and Norgate, Lon- 
don. 1934. Pp. 286. 10s. 6d. net. 


Both these books, though they 
differ considerably in type and 
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tone, pursue Personalist lines of 
thought, whose volume seems 
now to be swelling very marked- 
ly. Miss Baker, a former fellow 
in philosophy of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, is an enthusiast, not 
only for Personalism, but for 
“true Personalism,” as expound- 
ed by (p. 129) Lotze, James 
Ward, Bowne, F. R. Tennant, 
Knudson, G. A. Wilson, and (p. 
179) Bishop McConnell. She 
discusses also, however, the per- 
sonalism tainted with phenom- 
enalism of Miss Calkins, Hast- 
ings Rashdall, and E. §S. Bright- 
man (to whom thirty-eight pages 
of criticism are devoted), and 
the Pluralistic Personalism 
found in the theories of Fechner 
and Renouvier, William James, 
a. oo. Milly and G. HY (not HE; 
as on p. 75) Howison. And, 
somewhat paradoxically, the 
book opens with a chapter on 
“McTaggart and Absolute Plur- 
alism,” although, if Dr. Baker 
wanted to start with this posi- 
tion, she could easily have found 
a more suitable representative. 
For McTaggart throughout his 
philosophic career always pre- 
ferred to be called a Hegelian 
monist and an atheist, who 
would not believe in the Trinity, 
but only in Trinity College 
(Cambridge). 


According to Dr. Baker, the 
differentia of “true Personal- 
ism” is that it conceives God as 
self-limited rather than as lim- 
ited by anything within or 
without his nature, and that it 
is really concerned to exonerate 
the deity from “the ignominious 
guilt of having made such men 
in such a world.” The argument- 
ation of the book is spirited, and 
metaphysical throughout. It 
could have been fortified, in my 
opinion, by the addition of a 
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Personalist psychology which 
undertook to explain what pre- 
cisely is the relation of a self 
to the experience it “has,” and 
of a Personalist logic which un- 
dertook to explain why scientific 
method has so constantly seemed 
to abstract from personality. 
Also Spinoza’s dictum (p. xiii) 
was omnis determinatio (not 
definitio) est negatio, and (p. 
xiv) the two Greek conceptions 
of limit (to which frequent ap- 
peals are made subsequently) 
are not sufficiently substantiated 
or explained. Still the book de- 
serves a welcome as a symptom 
that the Hellenistic metaphysics 
which has so long been a drag 
on the Christian religion is at 
last to be seriously called in 
question. 


Miss Oakeley has arrived at 
Personalism by the way of re- 
flection on the nature of history 
and of reaction against the ab- 
solute idealism which so long 
claimed to be not merely the 
orthodox, but the only, philos- 
ophy. It has taken her a long 
time to emerge from the chilling 
shadow of the great names of 
Bradley and Bosanquet, but 
she now seems to have firmly 
convinced herself that “human 
history essentially means the 
course of events as it is for 
selves” (p. 161), that “‘a person 
is essentially subject” (p. 205), 
and that “subject or spirit is 
necessarily individual” (p. 267). 
So she now holds that true ideal- 
ism is incompatible with mon- 
ism (p. 40), and that “the Neo- 
Hegelians who recognize that, 
since they admit nothing in the 
end to be real, except the Abso- 
lute Whole, they must sacrifice 
the reality of the person, appear 
to be more consistent than those 
Personalists who ascribe person- 
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ality to the All. Neither the part 
nor the whole is personal where 
all is One” (p. 262). Dr. Oak- 
eley’s trains of thought are not 
always easy to enter and to fol- 
low, but her reasoning is always 
scholarly. BF; Gasp 


The Religious Synthesis 


ESSENTIALS IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF RELIGION. A Philos- 
ophic and Psychological Study. By 
J. E. Turner. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1934. Pp. 308. 
$4.00. 

THE MEANING AND TRUTH OF 
RELIGION. By Eugene William 
Lyman. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 1933. Pp. xvi, 468. 

CHRISTIANITY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
By D. Miall Edwards. T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh. 1932. Pp. xv, 367. $3.00. 

GOD AT WORK. A Study of the Super- 
natural. By William Adams Brown. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
1933. Pp. xvii, 301. $2.50. 

THE NATURE OF RELIGION. By 
Georg Wobbermin. Translated by 
Theophil Menzel and Daniel Somer 
Robinson. Introduction by Douglas 
Clyde MacIntosh. Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Company, New York. 1933. Pp. 
xvi, 379. $3.50. 

A HISTORY OF RELIGION. By Her- 
bert H. Gowen. The Morehouse Pub- 


lishing Company, Milwaukee. 1934. 
Pp. ix, 698. $3.50. 
THE UNKNOWN GOD. By Alfred 


Noyes. Sheed and Ward, New York. 
1934. Pp. 303. $2.50. 


Essentials in the Development 
of Religion by Dr. J. E. Turner 
is a philosophic and psycholog- 
ical study of more than passing 
interest. Utterly free from the 
romantic sentimentality and 
metaphysical and scientific chit- 
chat frequent in studies of re- 
ligion, this work makes a seri- 
ous and persistent attempt to 
give an account of the religious 
activity in relation to the whole 
mind of man. Altogether it gives 
the best epistemological account 
of religion of which the reviewer 
is aware; and that has after all 
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been the pressing need of re- 
ligion since the critical philos- 
ophy of Kant. Finding God in 
the atom and the rose, and ser- 
mons in the kindliness of men 
will remain a harmless pastime 
until religion itself has been re- 
vealed as an essential function 
of human nature. 


According to Dr. Turner re- 
ligion consists of all the par- 
ticular activities of man acting 
harmoniously together. Religion 
is therefore at a higher level 
than the partial activities such 
as the aesthetic intellectual and 
practical which make it up. 
These in themselves are incom- 
plete. 


But wholeness as such is by 
no means foreign to these more 
partial interests, which are noth- 
ing themselves but find their 
realization and fulfilment in the 
integrated life of the whole. The 
difference between the whole- 
interest or whole-reference of 
the parts, however, and the 
wholeness of religion is that in 
the former the whole is present 
by implication, whereas in the 
latter its presence is explicit. 
Thus it is not merely wholeness 
but the expliciteness which it 
implies that is the essential char- 
acteristic of religion. And 
though religion is implicit in the 
various special activities of man, 
it is actually or explicitly realized 
only in those rare moments 
when each part of the organism 
is alive to its function and is 
thereby able to work in perfect 
integration the others. Just as 
Socrates believed that virtue is 
identical with a clear under- 
standing of all that is involved 
in action, so Turner holds that 
religion is identical with experi- 
ence that is explicit and com- 
plete. From the explicit nature 
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of religion it follows that it is in 
essence rational, though this 
does not mean that it is in every 
phase deliberate or intellectual. 
Rather it is rational in the sense 
in which any rationalization, 
whether it is self-conscious or 
not, takes into account and is in 
that sense aware of the object 
of its activity. This does not 
mean that religion involves the 
hypocrisy implied in rationaliza- 
tion in the ordinary psycholog- 
ical sense; for the very com- 
pleteness of religion tends to 
make its rationalization true. 


The claim that religion is not 
merely incidentally and primari- 
ly identical with the explication 
or rationalization of the whole 
is particularly interesting in the 
light of the tendency of religious 
theorists to make the easy and 
plausible escape into irrational- 
ism. Thus for Rudolph Otto the 
essence of religion consists in 
the idea of holiness, which ac- 
companies the apprehension of 
the divine as ‘‘wholly-other,” 
whereas for Turner it consists 
in the clearest and most com- 
plete comprehension of the 
world that is possible to the 
whole mind of man. It is possi- 
ble, however, that a truer view 
of religion may lie in a synthesis 
of Dr. Turner’s rationalism and 
Dr. Otto’s irrationalism. For 
though in one direction man ap- 
pears as a whole in relation to 
his parts, in another direction 
he appears as a part in relation 
to the cosmic whole. Religion is 
clearly of external communion 
and communication as well as a 
means of inner integration, and 
to the extent that man is to ex- 
perience the wholeness of the 
universe in and around him he 
must recognize that he himself 
is a part, however harmoniously 
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he may be integrated in the 
whole. This means that though 
religious knowledge as the most 
complete form of experience is 
thereby the most explicit, as the 
form which by reason of its ful- 
ness attempts to symbolize the 
universe in its most transcend- 
ent nature it is thereby also the 
most symbolic or implicit. 


In The Meaning and Truth of 
Religion Professor Eugene Will- 
iam Lyman puts forward a view 
which in its general assertion 
that religion consists of a fusion 
of all the activities of life is sim- 
ilar to that of Dr. Turner. Cer- 
tain religions will stress the 
ethical, others the aesthetic or 
philosophical relationships of 
man to his world, but these are 
only aspects of the religious 
whole in which they are all im- 
plicit. Exactly how this distin- 
guishes religion, however, Pro- 
fessor Lyman does not clearly 
show. For the same generaliza- 
tion could be made about philos- 
ophy, which attempts to give a 
synthetic representation of ex- 
perience and reality as a whole. 
Thus though philosophy is log- 
ical in its characteristic form, it 
includes by implication the en- 
tire world. It might be held that 
unlike philosophy, religion has 
no specific form, but elsewhere 
Professor Lyman _ specifically 
identifies religion with ethical 
mysticism. Why he should iden- 
tify religion with ethical mys- 
ticism alone is difficult to un- 
derstand in the light of his in- 
sistence upon the complete 
generality of religion. In this 
insistence upon its generality, 
however, Professor Lyman is 
doubtless right; and in laying 
his finger upon mysticism as pe- 
cularly specific to religion he is 
also right. But in order to hold 
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these views consistently Profes- 
sor Lyman ought to have clearly 
shown how mysticism is a fusion 
of all other forms of experience, 
and in that way unifies and con- 
tains them wholly instead of 
partially as does philosophy. 


Perhaps these and other mat- 
ters were clear in the author’s 
mind, but unfortunately his 
work lacks the systematic rigor 
necessary to bring them to light. 
This lack is at least partly due 
to his tendency to deal with 
problems second hand. Thus the 
pages of his work abound in in- 
spirational and illustrative quo- 
tations that would be better left 
in their original contexts; sim- 
ilarly in a few lively pages me- 
chanism is once more put up and 
knocked down, Whitehead is ex- 
pounded, and the mysteries of 
Karl] Barth are given a tourist 
glance. Were Professor Lyman’s 
book dull and without philos- 
ophical merit the severity of this 
criticism would be unnecessary. 
But just because this kind of 
philosophic journalism is stim- 
ulating and attractive it is neces- 
sary to treat it as a possible dan- 
ger to more serious work. 


Professor D. Miall Edwards 
is primarily concerned with 
helping to bring about a modern 
rapprochement between Christ- 
ianity and Philosophy. But he 
too is interested in defining re- 
ligion in philosophical terms as 
an unifying activity. Accepting 
Otto’s idea of the holy as the es- 
sential concept of religion, he 
suggests that it is not so much 
a form of thinking distinct from 
the ethical, logical and aesthe- 
tic, but is “so to speak, the com- 
mon plasm from which all the 
other values are differentiated, 
the matrix from which they are 
derived. .. .The values Goodness, 
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Beauty, and Truth already exist 
implicitly or ‘in solution’ in that 
of Holiness.” If this is true, 
however, it would appear that 
Professor Edwards is in reality 
rejecting the idea of the holy in 
Otto’s sense, which is apprehen- 
sion of the “wholly-other.”’ For 
Goodness, Beauty, and Truth 
form a part of the texture of 
the human and natural world, 
and cannot therefore have 
sprung from something which 
entirely transcends it. The same 
criticism applies, of course, to 
Otto’s definition of the holy. 

In interpreting Christian doc- 
trine in the light of contempo- 
rary philosophy Professor Ed- 
wards is careful to avoid special 
pleading from either point of 
view. In view of the common 
prejudice that mediaeval thought 
was highly anthropocentric in 
contrast to the enlightened, im- 
personal thought of to-day, it is 
interesting that the author’s 
general conclusion is that the 
traditional Christian dogmas 
were on the whole conceived in 
too impersonal terms, and that 
“the reinterpretation of the 
Christian verities will have to 
be in terms of a ‘personal ideal- 
ism’ that shall be acceptable to 
the best thought of our day.” 


God at Work is an attempt 
by Dr. William Adams Brown 
to reinterpret and revivify the 
supernatural for the contempo- 
rary man. The supernatural, 
he points out, has come to mean 
the miraculous, and the miracu- 
lous the magical. But in fact it 
is a pervading presence, mys- 
terious yet not meaningless, 
which enters into every phase 
of life. Thus he devotes a chap- 
ter to the presence of the mirac- 
ulous in contemporary science, 
meaning by the miraculous 
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neither the capricious nor the 
startling, but the unseen order 
which its natural effects imply 
but do not wholly encompass. 


Dr. Brown’s study of the su- 
pernatural is not merely the- 
oretical, however. For he sees 
that no amount of abstract jus- 
tification can make it once more 
a living presence. He therefore 
turns to the lives and experi- 
ence of men who by nature and 
training are likely to have ex- 
perienced the supernatural in 
this way. These are the saints. 
Just as the idea of the super- 
natural has been degraded to 
mean mere hocus-pocus, so the 
saint has come to signify an ec- 
centric and unreal being, dis- 
sociated from natural life. But 
according to Brown the saint is 
simply one who lives in the light 
of a supernatural order of per- 
fection, and “who _ therefore 
takes life seriously and is will- 
ing to be satisfied with nothing 
less than the best. To aspire 
after sainthood is to take per- 
fection as one’s goal.” 


H. Jeffery Smith. 


For many years Professor 
Georg Wobbermin, who holds 
Albert Ritschl’s chair at Got- 
tingen University, has been one 
of the outstanding leaders in the 
philosophy of religion in Ger- 
many who are at once liberal 
and at the same time staunch 
defenders of the values of 
Christianity. Taking a middle 
position between the natural- 
isms of Feuerbach and Haeckel, 
on the one hand, and the religi- 
ous atavism of such thinkers as 
Barth, on the other, he has 
sought always to unite the au- 
thentic experiences of religion 
with an intellectually grounded 
metaphysics. He departs from 
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the historical emphasis to rejoin 
the psychological approach of 
James, only to go beyond the 
impersonal and scientific meth- 
od of the psychological school to 
the intimate and personal meth- 
od of Schleiermacher, which 
leads to shared religious convic- 
tion; and in turn he passes his 
master, Schleiermacher, to unite 
religious experience with a 
sound metaphysical system. Tak- 
ing as his motto, “Back to 
Schleiermacher, and from Schlei- 
ermacher forward!” Profes- 
sor Wobbermin finds it neces- 
sary to recast the former’s def- 
inition of religion as follows: 
“The nature of religion is to be 
found in the relationship of man 
to an ‘over-world’ in which he 
believes and which he intuits by 
faith, and upon which he feels 
himself to be dependent.” To 
Schleiermacher’s postulate of de- 
pendence as the primal religious 
feeling, he finds in higher relig- 
ions two other fundamental emo- 
tions, those of security and the 
sense of longing. This point of 
view, he recognizes, has certain 
sympathies with the work of 
such men as Husserl, Rickert, 
and Karl Jaspers. The Nature 
of Religion is a translation of 
the revised second German edi- 
tion of 1925, by two former stu- 
dents of Professor Wobbermin, 
Professors Theophil Menzel and 
Daniel Sommer Robinson. This 
work contains important critic- 
isms of Otto and Leuba, as well 
as the fictional theories of hu- 
manism, Freudianism, and the 
like, and new material on the 
Australian bushmen not avail- 
able elsewhere in English. Pro- 
fessor Douglas MacIntosh con- 
tributes a brief introduction. 


Wo da 


In reading such a work as A 
History of Religion, by Profes- 
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sor Herbert H. Gowen, of the 
University of Washington, we 
are reminded forcefully that 
man’s refusal to accept as defi- 
nitive the patent obviousness of 
the here and now, man’s living 
commerce with the unseen, is 
in some respects the most ex- 
traordinary fact in human his- 
tory. Writing from a broadly 
Christian point of view, which 
lends to his work a freshness of 
style sometimes absent from 
histories, the author, in his own 
words, has endeavored to make 
“plainer to the eyes of the read- 
er the vision of a divine purpose 
slowly but surely being realized, 
through which the human spirit 
is being led towards the goal set 
forth from all eternity.” It is 
scarcely to be expected that such 
a work, covering the whole 
range of man’s religious experi- 
ence, from primitive to modern, 
from East to West, would be 
free from errata. Turning to his 
treatment of the religions of 
China, for instance, we are in- 
correctly informed that the tri- 
grams antedated the hexagrams, 
and the title of the Classic of 
Tao and Virtue (the Tao Teh 
Ching) is mistranslated. Chu- 
angtze’s butterfly dream _ inci- 
dent seems more plausibly in- 
terpreted as a venture into epis- 
temology than an identification 
of that philosopher with Nature. 
Again, I do not see how a care- 
ful study of the Analects can 
lead to the judgment that this 
classic is merely “an entertain- 
ing compendium;” nor am I able 
to understand how a man of 
such wide humanitarianism, hy- 
persensitive social feelings, and 
passion for music, as Confucius 
was, can be depicted as “in gen- 
eral cold and unsympathetic.” 
We are left with the impression, 
I feel, that the author has not 
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always been able to penetrate 
with full sympathy into the 
spirit and genius of non-Christ- 
ian faiths, as, for instance, in 
his treatment of the Bhagavad- 
gita and casual reference to the 
Bhakti movement in India. Nor 
is mention made of the fact that 
the Moslem faith was a protest 
against the decadent Christian- 
ity of seventh century Arabia. 
Undoubtedly ere this the writer 
has caught such printer’s slips 
as “Scoopes” for “Scopes” (p. 
662), “Harvard” for “Duke” (p. 
671), and “younger” for “older” 
(p. 362). Professor Gowen’s ac- 
count of Christianity is at times 
lyrical, and is a refreshing bit 
of optimism in an age of noisy 
pessimisms, for instance, his 
faith that “the ages of the fu- 
ture, like those of the past, must 
be trusted to be agencies of the 
indwelling Spirit.” 
W. L. 


Whatever God may think of 
this day and age, he certainly 
cannot complain of any lack of 
followers eager to justify him 
in the eyes of science and phi- 
losophy. It may well be, how- 
ever, that he sometimes signs 
for a little less talk and a little 
more devotion. In The Unknown 
God by the poet and critic Al- 
fred Noyes there is nothing 
strikingly new to philosophy, nor 
any high poetic achievement, 
but there is a quality of direct 
religious devotion that is to-day 
unusual. It is devotional, how- 
ever, not through an artificial 
effort to be devotional, but 
through the underlying purpose 
of its author to find some single 
quality beneath the varieties of 
beauty, truth, and goodness. 
Noyes is a poet by profession, 
known chiefly for his free, flow- 
ing ballads and lyrics. But even 
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as a poet he has always been 
concerned to express something 
more than immediate beauty. 
That is why he has attempted 
what more skillful poets have 
not dared—to write an epic of 
man’s scientific search for truth. 
But it is not even truth as such 
in which his interest has lain, 
but truth as one symbolism of 
an unknown something in which 
beauty, truth, goodness, reality 
are made one. In The Unknown 
God this ultimate concern is ex- 
plicit. Not that he leaves behind 
him the world of poetry and sci- 
ence for mere theological tradi- 
tion. His search is personal, and 
as such it is the search of a 
twentieth century poet alive to 
present day concerns. Yet the 
work is hardly to be reeommend- 
ed to the mere man of science 
or of letters, for its author does 
not fear to arouse the ultimate 
questionings that sleep and toss 
and sometimes wake in every 


mind. HSJdees: 

Beauty and the Man 

CONCERNING BEAUTY. By Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1935. Pp. xiii, 302. 
Eleven illustrations. $3.00. 


THE SPIRIT OF MAN IN ASIAN 
ART. Being the Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton Lecures delivered in Harvard 
University, 1933-34, by Laurence 
Binyon, Late Keeper of Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum. 
The Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge. 1935. Pp. xv, 217. Plates 70. 
$4.00. 


This book is the substance of 
a series of lectures given at 
Princeton under the Louis Clark 
Vanuxem Foundation, in 1935. 
Its concern is not so much with 
the Theory of Aesthetics as it 
is with Professor Mather’s own 
aesthetic experience. ‘Art is no 
isolated or static thing. It is a 
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force which affects people. Like 
electricity or light, it moves to- 
wards results... .It is a transac- 
tion between a maker and a 
spectator through a medium, the 
work of art.’”’ What is stressed 
is that aesthetics is a branch of 
psychology; for art is a mental 
process, a state of mind in the 
artist that becomes a picture, 
and a picture produced by the 
artist becomes a similar state of 
mind in the spectator. Professor 
Mather claims originality for 
that part of his book which deals 
with the Theory of Correspon- 
dence of Rhythm. All propor- 
tions he regards as rhythms, for 
proportions are brought into 
time as well as space and thus 
become rhythms. Between the 
findings of formal aesthetics and 
those of biometrics there “‘seems 
to be a favouring wind for the 
believer in universal rhythm... . 
An aesthetician bets on an or- 
derly and rhythmical universe.” 
An artist’s work is the trans- 
forming of rhythms of observa- 
tion into rhythms of execution. 
To give Professor Mather’s own 
summary of the nature of the 
experience of beauty: “I feel 
that it is primarily a high art 
of understanding, fostered by 
the will and comprising much 
emotion. It is the appreciation 
of an emergent rhythmical or- 
ganization in its relation to the 
whole system of universal rhy- 
thms.”’ Professor Mather’s long 
connection with art, both as an 
editor of art journals and as 
Professor of Art and Archae- 
ology, ensure interest in this 
book Concerning Beauty. 


What Mr. Binyon has so ad- 
mirably brought out in these 
delightfully lucid lectures is 
how the spirit of man, whether 
in China, India, Persia or Ja- 
pan, has expressed through its 
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own creative art its own pecu- 
liar attitude towards life and 
the world in general; and he 
has shown the marked differ- 
ences and resemblances between 
each of these various Asian arts 
and their reactions on, and con- 
tributions to, each other; and 
the likenesses and contrasts be- 
tween Asian art as a whole and 
Western art, and the effects of 
Asian art on the arts of the 
Western countries, and how the 
spirit of man has expressed it- 
self as richly and abundantly in 
Asian art as in the art of the 
West. His method has been to 
take each of the great Asiatic 
arts in turn and to describe 
their characteristics. Beginning 
with Chinese art, the classic art 
of Asia, he points out that what 
especially characterizes Chinese 
design is the delight in rhythmic 
movement as the manifestation 
of life. “The Chinese passion 
for the idea of movement is so 
great that no creature of na- 
ture’s making could satisfy it; 
it must needs invent a creature 
swift and sinuous as cloud or 
stream, a creature of infinite 
motion whose home is infinite 
space.”’ Hence the Chinese drag- 
on, a fabulous, superb creature 
that is so strangely alive. In 
Chinese art there is the absence 
of scientific curiosity, an anti- 
pathetic attitude towards en- 
quiring into the nature of 
things; but there is the presence 
of a profound and all-embracing 
sympathy with living things, 
“and a juster sense of man’s 
place in the universe and of the 
relation of human life to the 
lives outside it than has ever 
prevailed in the West.” Chinese 
art has its roots deep in delight 
in the lovely things of the 
earth, and yet Chinese art would 
not be what it is if this were all. 
The Chinese spirit which most 
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impresses us is “a sort of exulta- 
tion in being a conscious part 
of the Protean life that streams 
and flows through all things.” 


Indian art, as represented by 
the cave-paintings at Bagh and 
Ajanta, is inspired not so much 
by an intense feeling for rhy- 
thmic movement, which marks 
Chinese art, as by the perfect 
fusion of the sensuous and the 
spiritual, “by faith in the unity 
of all life, not of human beings 
only, but of all creatures, in- 
sects, animals, flowers and trees, 
men and women, deities and 
angels.” “The spiritual signifi- 
cance of life is not emphasized 
so as to become disdainful of 
the lovely body and the warm 
earth; it is felt rather as some- 
thing which pervades and per- 
fumes all that breathes, like the 
light touch of wind blowing 
from we know not where; some- 
thing which unites and does not 
divide.” 


Persian art, as we know it 
best in the exquisite miniature 
painting of the fifteenth or six- 
teenth centuries, is romantic art, 
an art that likes the heroes of 
its poems and stories to be 
fabulously brave and its hero- 
ines dazzingly beautiful, and the 
world an enclosed garden where 
it is always spring-time and 
lovely things are “glowing with 
apse lucency and distinc- 
ion.” 


Japanese art takes its initial 
inspiration from China but de- 
velopes characteristics of its 
own in conformity with its own 
genius, which is marked by a 
fastidious and meticulous delic- 
acy of taste, and “a propensity 
to carry things to extremity, to 
sacrifice everything to the chosen 
aim, a characteristic of the race, 
which sometimes will appear to 
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us almost fantastic, almost ter- 
rifying.”’ 


The value of this delightful 
book is that it is written from 
the eminently human standpoint, 
to illustrate the real solidarity 
of mankind and not from the 
archaelogical or technical point 
of view, and as such it is an ex- 
cellent approach for the general 
reader to an understanding of 
Asian art. The book is well illus- 
trated with seventy plates, which 
are grouped together conveni- 
ently at the ends of the chapters. 

Geraldine Carr. 


Random Monographs and 
Studies 


ST. THOMAS AND THE PROBLEM 
OF THE SOUL IN THE THIR- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Anton 
Charles Pegis. The Institute of Medi- 
aeval Studies, St. Michael’s College, 
University of Toronto, Toronto Can- 
ada, under the direction of Etienne 
Gilson. 1934. Pp. 209. Paper cover. 
$2.50 

ON BEING AND ESSENCE. St. Thomas 
Acquinas’ De Ente et Essentia. Trans- 
lated from the Latin by Clare C. 
Riedl. St. Michael’s College, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto. 1934. 
Pp. 66. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FUTURE. 
By Edward Elliott Richardson. The 
Society for Philosophical Inquiry 
of Washington, D. C., Publications. 
19345 bp, 22: 

CHINESE ETHICAL IDEALS. By Frank 
Rawlinson. College of Chinese Stu- 
dies, California College in China, 
Peiping. 1934. Pp. 128. 

ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF THE 
INFINITE. By Abraham Edel, Pri- 
vately printed. For sale at The Jour- 
nal of Philosophy, New York. 1934. 
Pp. 102. $1.00. 

NATURE AND LIFE. By Alfred North 
Whitehead. The University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1934. Pp. 46. 50 cents. 

THE CATEGORIES. OF CHARLES 
PEIRCE. By Eugene Freeman. Fore- 
word by Charles Hartshorne. The 
Open Court Publishing Company, 
Chicago. 1934. Pp. 62. $1.00. 


In St. Thomas and The Prob- 
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lem of the Soul in the Thirteenth 
Century Dr. Anton C. Pegis 
gives a careful and well docu- 
mented study of the develop- 
ment of the soul concept in St. 
Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus 
and St. Thomas. The Platonic 
theories which St. Thomas 
fought were motivated by the 
desire to guarantee immortality 
to the soul, while as a result, as 
St. Thomas showed, neither the 
purpose of body nor of sensation 
was explained. By making the 
soul a subsistent, completed into 
man only through the realiza- 
tion of the bodily being, St. 
Thomas not only provided an 
explanation for these facts, but 
laid a theoretical ground for a 
fine humanism. Dr. Pegis’ mon- 
ograph raises the question 
whether irradicable Platonic 
and neo-Platonic traditions in 
Catholic ethics are not in fact 
contrary to the doctrine of the 
soul which is officially accepted 
by the Church. 


On Being and Essence is a 
translation by Clare C. Ried] of 
St. Thomas Aquinas’ short trea- 
tise De Ente et Essentia. One 
of his earliest works, this text, 
as the translator notes, is in- 
teresting as indicating that St. 
Thomas was from the beginning 
of his career “in possession of 
what continued to the end to be 
some of his fundamental posi- 
tions in philosophy.”’ This pam- 
phlet is one of the St. Michael’s 
College Philosophical Texts. 


In an essay entitled The Phi- 
losophy of the Future, Dr. Ed- 
ward E. Richardson suggests 
that the philosophy of tomor- 
row will be an organic view 
which at once properly combines 
the facts and moods of both sci- 
ence and religion, which eschews 
subjectivism, and which gives 
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full recognition to the reality of 
meaning and value. 


Chinese Ethical Ideals, by Dr. 
Frank Rawlinson, published by 
the California College in China, 
Peiping, is an interesting and 
informative monograph com- 
prising, in the words of its sub- 
title, “‘a brief study of the ethical 
values in China’s literary, social 
and religious life.” It deals 
briefly with such important 
questions as mysticism, religion 
and ethics, spirit and matter, 
personality values, equality, evil, 
immortality and salvation, in 
addition to special studies on 
the ethical philosophy of Con- 
fucianism and Mohism. The au- 
thor emphasizes the fact that 
there is a very considerable 
overlapping of the ideals of 
China and the West, and he in- 
sists that “Christian workers in 
religious education should see to 
it that [China’s social and eth- 
ical values] are preserved by 
being worked into their emerg- 
ing new systems. 


Inspired by the conviction 
that “much remains to be done 
towards an understanding of 
Aristotle by an examination of 
his writings in the light of the 
kind of search he was carrying 
on, rather than in terms of ques- 
tions developed out of different 
interests to which his finished 
system might seem to provide 
an answer,” Abraham Edel ex- 
amines Aristotle’s Theory of the 
Infinite. His conclusion is the 
claim that for Aristotle the in- 
finite belongs not to the realm 
of the actual, but to the po- 
tential. 


Those who found insurmount- 
able Professor Whitehead’s Gif- 
ford Lectures will find in his 
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short essay Nature and God a 
brief and lucid explanation of 
the basic principles of what is 
best described, probably, as his 
new monadology. He reiterates 
the defects of the theory of the 
autonomy of physical science, 
the traditional sensory epistem- 
ology, the defects of Newton and 
Hume, the fallacy of bifurcation, 
and the illusory belief in the 
static reality of Nature at any 
instant. The key notion from 
which a metaphysical cosmology 
should start, he insists, “‘is that 
the energetic activity consider- 
ed in physics is the emotional in- 
tensity entertained in life.” 


The question of the signifi- 
cance of the thought of Charles 
Peirce will remain for some 
time a matter of dispute. This 
is due to a number of reasons: 
the heretofore inaccessibility of 
his writings; his riotous term- 
inology, for instance, the basic 
categories of firstness, second- 
ness and thirdness, or his icon, 
index and token; the dual and 
confusing formulation of the 
meaning of pragmatism; the 
exotic movement of his thought 
outside of the common grooves, 
in making his point of departure 
mathematics and symbolic logic, 
for instance, or his attempt to 
derive objective logic from phys- 
iological psychology. We may 
look for a luxuriant number of 
studies in the near future deal- 
ing with his thought. A good 
beginning in this direction is 
the monograph The Categories 
of Charles Peirce, by Eugene 
Freeman, which gives in suc- 
cinct form the basic principles 
of his entire system. The writer 
finds the extended list of those 
categories “adequate and ap- 
plicable for the interpretation 
of experience.” We Ls 
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In Emerson and the Middle Border The Editor seeks to explain 
what it was “that constituted Emerson the prophet of the Middle 
Border and made him sought after there before he had won anything 
like general or even generous recognition in New England.” The 
Editor also continues his Reflections of a Peripatetic. 


Professor H. D. Austin suggests in Number and Geometrical 
Design in the Divine Comedy that Dante’s masterpiece is the first 
and the last truly encyclopaedic poem. For though Professor Austin 
clearly reveals the poetic value of knowledge such as mathematical 
in Dante, he points out that modern mathematical and scientific con- 
ceptions of the world are hardly susceptible to aesthetic treatment. 
But this is only one of many sidelights cast by Professor Austin, who 
is a member of the Italian and French departments of the University 
of Southern California, and the former editor of Jtalica. 


To understand the relationship between the contemplative activ- 
ity of the artist and the practical activity of the moralist is the aim of 
Professor J. E. Turner in Beauty and the Moral Ideal. Professor 
Turner, of the University of Liverpool, is the author of the recent 
volume Essentials in the Development of Religion. 


“Logic is not a cursus that runs anywhere, without purpose or 
profit, but a concursus, or joint activity involving the two efficiencies 
of man and God.”’ Thus does Professor Charles A. S. Dwight, of 
Keuka College, New York, state the central position of his article 
The Logic of Reality. 


“In Royce historical idealism comes to a new level of emergence. 
Royce seeks not the idea of a logical Absolute but the community of a 
social Absolute.” Thus writes Professor Paul E. Johnson of Hamline 
University, Minnesota, in A Social Universe. Nevertheless, he fur- 
ther points out that both of these ideas are to be found in Royce, who 
never fully resolved their contradiction. 


The discussion of Relativity and Idealism is continued in the cur- 
rent article of the posthumous series by Herbert Wildon Carr. 


Isabel Harriss Barr contributes a poem entitled Beauty Flows 
Through the Open Mind, and Marjorie T. Fullwood a sonnet on The 
Making of the Coral Islands. 
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